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Hoisting the Banners of 1945 


As the delegates to the Labour Conference 
assemble at Margate, it is a fair bet that 
most of their backstage conversation will 
eoncern the chances of success or failure of 
the Right-wing counter-attack against last 
year’s gains by the Left. They would do 
well to remember that the issues they will 
settle next week are far more substantial 
than the political fate of individuals. Let 
the Party reflect, as it begins, for the first 
time since 1945, to gird its loins for a 
serious challenge to Toryism in power, just 
how far its dreams of 1945 have faded. 

In 1945 the Labour Party saw the vision 
of a Socialist Britain and saw it surprisingly 
clear. Want and unemployment were to 
be abolished. That was the first of the 
banners beneath which the Party marched. 
And how? By “harnessing economic 
power to the nation’s need.” A vague 
enough phrase, but no empty generality ; 
for it was backed by a concrete programme 
of economic control and public ownership. 
No doubt the difficulties of raising the 
consumption of an island population, de- 
pendent on overseas trade for not only food 
but also raw materials, were considerably 
under-estimated. But even here the instinct 
of the Party was sound. The social revolu- 
tion at home could be achieved only in.a 
setting of international peace. The world 


must not—our future depended on it—fall 
into irreconcilable halves ; and, after that, the 
main objective of British Socialism must be 
to reproduce itself and foster its kind as far 


and wide as possible. It was Ernest Bevin 
who affirmed all this at Blackpool in 1945, 
before he came to power. That was the 
second banner. And close behind it came 
the third, the freeing of the subjéct peoples, 
the changing of a colonial Empire into a 
multi-racial Commonwealth of political 
equals. 

By 1948 the achievement could be 
measured. Want and: unemployment had 
been banished by an interlocking system of 
Government control and public ownership, 
to ensure that economic priorities were 
observed ; of social insurance, which guar- 
anteed subsistence; of social services, to 
meet particular functional needs; and of 
subsidies, to ensure that fair shares should be 
a practical reality. The second banner was, 
by 1948, beginning to trail in the dust. But 
even Ernest Bevin, while grumbling at the 
intransigence of the Russians, never doubted 
the desirability of seeking a settlement or of 
developing trade between the two halves of 
the world. As for the crusade to liberate 
the subject peoples, by 1948 the people of 
India and Burma had joined with us in 
lifting that banner high. 

What has happened in the five years 
since ? Employment has been maintained, 
under rearmament, at a high level ; but, with 
increased dependence on purely financial 
incentives, to govern production, national 
solvency is threatened. The controls which 
harnessed the economy in 1945 have been 
largely abandoned ; and there has been a 








damaging retreat from public ownership. 
Does anybody believe that full employment 
in these circumstances is anything but inse- 
cure? And the shadow of returning poverty 
is beginning to creep back. Insidious as 
yet; disguised and in limited sectors only. 
Yet the signs are there. Social security, as 
Lord Beveridge pointed out recently, no 
longer means subsistence without a means 
test. Subsidies are on the way out, hard on 
the heels of the utility scheme. Meat could 
be de-rationed, at a level of consumption 
only two-thirds of pre-war. Less milk is 
being drunk : fewer school meals consumed. 
The Health Service is neither free nor uni- 
versal. While overcrowding persists, new 
Council houses are beyond the reach of 
growing numbers, and arrears of rent are 
again becoming a serious problem to local 
authorities. 

Externally, the measure of our retreat is 
the praise that Mr. Attlee earns, and the 
attention he attracts, by his plea last week- 
end that Britain should refuse to sacrifice 
its remaining influence for world peace to 
complete subservience to the U.S.; by 
his return, that is, to 1949. Within the 
Commonwealth, the Colonial Office is now 
directing military operations against British 
subjects in both Africa and Malaya ; while in 
Central Africa the new Federation has 
damaged, perhaps irreparably, racial relations 
between Black and White. 

The delegates at Margate may rightly 
claim that under the present Government 
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the situation has deteriorated on every front, 
and that the dismantling of Socialist welfare 
has gathered pace. What they must also 
admit, if they are honest, is that each of these 
trends of rolicy showed itself during the last 
two years of Labour Government. Before 
further progress can be made into new territory, 
the Party must regain what it has lost, not only 
in terms of policy, but in morale and vision and 
courage. The delegates at Margate can insist 
that the banners of 1945 be raised again. 


Capital Punishment 

The Report of the Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment, which comes to hand as 
we go to press, proves, with one exception, to 
be disappointing. The Commission reject the 
doctrine (accepted in Scotland) of “diminished 
responsibility” in cases of mental abnormality 
which do not amount to mental disease or 
deficiency. They reject a new definition of 
murder as impracticable, while admitting that 
the existing common law definition is “in some 
respects a little too wide.” Rather surprisingly, 
they reject the division of murder into degrees 
as equally impracticable. They reject, for the 
present, any alternative method of execution. 
So far, the main conclusions are negative. But 
the Commission do open one door. They 
recommend, tentatively, that discretion to sub- 
stitute a lesser penalty for death should be 
given to the jury—though not to the Judge. 
This is a sound proposal; if accepted, it would 
mean less hanging. If it is rejected, say the 
Commission in effect, the only issue left is 
“‘ whether capital punishment should be retained 
or abolished.” 

Some of the secondary recommendations are 
interesting and, in their way, important. The 
proposal to amend the M’Naghten rules is cer- 
tainly a step forward, as is the proposal, by 
a majority, to raise the minimum age for 
hanging. We are not prepared to judge on the 
spur of the moment whether the M’Naghten 
revision is to be preferred to the alterna- 
tive suggestion, recommended with three dis- 
sentients, that the jury should be left un- 
fettered responsibility to determine whether the 
accused was “ suffering from disease of the mind 
or mental deficiency to such a degree that he 
ought not to be held responsible.” The other 
important recommendation—useful as far as it 
goes—is that the doctrine of “constructive 
malice” be abandoned—a recommendation, be 
it noted, which, since it is accompanied by a 
reaffirmation of the existing law on the liability 
of accomplices, would have had no effect on the 
Bentley verdict. 


The Treasury and the City 

There were elements of humour, if not of 
much enlightenment, in the “inspired” explana- 
tions hurriedly given by every City editor, when 
the cut in Bank rate from 4 to 34 per cent. was 
blandly announced last week. It was not meant 
to.be a signal that Britain was now “in the 
clear” so far as the balance-of-payments equation 
is concerned; it was not to be accompanied by 
any relaxation of the “tight” policy enjoined 
on the joint-stock banks with regard to com- 
mercial loans; and, above all, it was not designed 
to encourage spending by consumers. What then 


“was the motive for the move? The only positive 
reasons suggested in most financial columns—~ 


that it was intended either to “encourage 
exports” or (on the reculer pour mieux sauter 
principle) to give the Bank more “room to 
Manoeuvre” against inflation—are palpably 
inadequate. 

There is, of course, a perfectly good reason 
for lowering interest rates generally in order to 
encourage capital investment, whose lag is one 
of the most menacing long-term factors in 
Britain’s position. But one of the least compre- 
hensible features of Mr. Butler’s last Budget was 
that he went out of his way to stimulate con- 
sumption while retaining strict curbs on invest- 
ment. His argument then—that cheaper money 
would endanger the balance of payments by 
encouraging an increase in commodity stocks— 
can scarcely be less valid, in the Chancellor’s 
eyes, today. It is arguable that the Treasury had 
in mind the imminent need to convert a large 
chunk of short-term debt; but, had the Chan- 
cellor wanted particularly to reduce the burden 
of debt charges, it is difficult to comprehend why 
he did not also cut the “special rate” at which 
the Bank lends to the money market—and, with 
it, the present rate on Treasury Bills, which has 
risen from } per cent., under the Labour Gov- 
ernment, to 2 per cent. All in all, the likeliest 
explanation of this somewhat mystifying move 
is probably to be sought in the fact that the 
recent heavy falls on the New York stockmarket 
had begun to affect the London Stock Exchange 
—thus making it more difficult to peddle the 
stock of the denationalised steel companies. A 
fiasco in that operation would damage the 
prestige of the Government; and Mr. Butler, the 
architect of financial policy, is an astute party 
politician. 


Thunder in the Farm Belt 


Much of President Eisenhower’s campaign 
last year was devoted to reassuring the farmers 
that a Republican victory would not lead to 
lower prices. These “golden promises,” the 
Democrats are now claiming, have turned to 
“tarnished brass,” as farm incomes continue to 
fall. Farmers are now receiving 13 per cent. 
less for their products than they received a 
year ago, while they continue to pay “peak” 
1952 prices for the consumer goods they buy 
and only 4 per cent. less for farm equipment. 
Naturally, as they feel the squeeze, they are 
beginning to complain so loudly that there are 
persistent rumours that Mr. Benson, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, will soon resign. 

Mr. Benson wants a “more flexible” farm 
policy. Price supports, in his view, are too 
high and too rigid, and the Government has 
been buying in so much at support prices that it 
has large surpluses on its hands—a problem in- 
tensified by falling exports. Despite the 
thunder in the farm belt, Mr. Benson has not 
yet given any specific details of the new pro- 
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gramme which he promises to send to Congress 
in the New Year. Congress, in any case, must 
produce some farm legislation next year when 
the present system of price supports, extended 
as an interim measure by the Administration, 
comes to an end. Under pressure from the 
farm lobbies, however, and with an eye on the 
potential 23 million farm-belt votes that may 
be cast in 1954, even a Republican Congress is 
unlikely to take kindly to Mr. Benson’s talk 
about “free markets,” or two-price systems for 
basic farm commodities—one for the home 
market and one for export. Nor will the 
farmers like his other scheme for high support 
prices for some products—notably tobacco— 
and “ flexible” prices for corn and wheat. This, 
they are already saying, is merely a device to 
break up the farm lobbies into competing 
factions. 


Teachers’ Pay 

If the proposed changes in the Burnham 
scales are accepted, the new starting rate for a 
qualified male teacher from next April will be 
£450, or, if he is a graduate, £510. If he holds 
a first-class honours degree, he will start at £540. 
The maxima in these cases will be £725, £785, 
and £815. Local authorities will be free at their 
discretion to extend the extra £30 to second- 
class graduates. Qualified women will start at 
£405, rising to £580, with £48 extra for 
graduates and £24 for first and (possibly) second- 
class honours. Head teachers will, of course, get 
more, and unqualified and temporary teachers 
less; and the limited provision for additional 
payments to teachers holding posts of special 
responsibility will remain. Women’s increments, 
at £15 a year, will remain lower than men’s, 
which amount to £18. 

The announcement of these proposals was fol- 
lowed by the expected cries of indignation from 
the National Union of Women Teachers, which 
objects to sex differentiation, and from the 
National Association of Schoolmasters, which 
demands more differentiation. The N.U.T. and 
the other teachers’ associations have so far been 
more cautious in their comments. The N.U.T. 
stands for equal pay in theory, but does not 
press hard for it in practice. The associations of 
Grammar school teachers are still greatly discon- 
tented about the assimilation of rates of pay in 
all types of State schools. The Burnham Panel’s 
proposals leave this matter as it was, and make 
no changes of principle except the small allow- 
ance for high-class graduates, which will not 
have much effect. At these rates, unless there 
is a trade slump, it will remain impossible to get 
enough good science and mathematics teachers, 
or to attract a sufficient number of really good 
teachers for the Grammar schools. 

In our view, the principle of differentiating 
between individual teachers, rather than between 
types of school, is basically right; indeed, the 
bonus for first-class honours should be higher. 
But if we are to get a sufficient supply of really 
good teachers, there must be more elasticity in 
paying higher salaries to those who prove their 
worth, whether they hold top university honours 
or not. It would be undesirable to differentiate 
in favour of science teachers as such, despite the 
shortage: that is a matter rather of increasing 
the number of scientists in the universities. 
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Buchman and the Unions 


Since the end of the war the Moral Rearma- 
ment Movement has been trying to establish 
itself within the trade unions, and especially 
within those with a militant or Communist 
leadership. It has taken shop stewards and 
national officers off to its “ conversion” courses 
at Caux; made strange attempts to intervene in 
a number of disputes, especially those in the 
docks and at Austins; and has spent a great 
deal of money on industrial propaganda. The 
trenchant report now issued by the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
shows that such activities, which it condemns in 
- the strongest terms, are part of a widespread 
effort to infiltrate the trade union movement. 

The report, which gives a long account of 
Dr. Buchman’s personal history—including his 
1936 statement that “Hitler or any other 
Fascist leader controlled by God could cure all 
the ills of the world”—attacks M.R.A. for its 
* anti-democratic” character, and for its use of 
teams of “key men, to win over converts who 
follow their leaders blindly and uncondition- 
ally.” It has tried to found “yellow” unions; 
it has made special use of ex-Communists, who 
are “an easy prey to mysticism” and accept 
Dr. Buchman’s appeal to “ blind herd instinct”; 
and its claims to “trade union achievements ” 
are “half-truths or fabricated successes.” 

This documented exposure, which is spon- 
sored by such solid union leaders as Mr. 
Deakin and Mr. Reuther, should help to check 
M.R.A.’s “industrial campaign,” which has 
already won over a number of important trade 
unionists, here, on the Continent, and in the 
United States. It should also make some of the 
“converts” ask themselves whether they are 
serving the best interests of their members or 
the hidden purposes of others. 


Professor R. H. Tawney 


“The Labour Party can either be a political 
agent pressing in Parliament the claims of 
different groups of wage earners, or it can be 
an instrument for the establishment of a 
Socialist Commonwealth. What it can not be 
is both at the same time, in the same measute. 
It ought to tell its supporters that obvious truth. 
It ought to inform them that its business is to 
be the organ of a peaceful revolution, and that 
other interests must be subordinated to that 
primary duty.” These words are taken from a 
memorable article written by Professor Tawney 
in 1934. We wonder, in the light of the letter 
we published from him last week, whether he 
still finds them valid. 

The terminology of political controversy is 
always a matter of taste, and, on that, we are 
content to leave our defence in the hands of the 
two correspondents whose letters we publish this 
week—adding only the comment that Professor 
Tawney used harsh words with which to instruct 
us in the virtues of polite speech. But the real 
difficulty about Professor Tawney’s position is 
that he does not challenge the facts on which 
we were commenting. It would be nonsense to 
Suggest that Professor Tawney, of all men, 
approves, as the Manchester Guardian, for in- 
stance, seems to do, of the ruthless use of the 
block vote by the big three trade union bosses, 





to purge from the Labour Executive anybody, 
including the peacemakers, who has not fol- 
lowed their instructions. Would he prefer us 
silent on a matter which threatens the health of 
that partnership between trade unions and 
individual members on which, as he recognises, 
the Party is based? 


CAIRO 
Anxious Days for the Junta 


A Correspondent ‘writes: First words, then 
action. After a number of violent and vague 
denunciations by members of the Junta, General 
Neguib has arrested some twenty prominent 
Egyptian politicians, including, among other 
Wafdists, Nahas Pasha himself. There is no 
reason to believe that these arrests are due to any 
widespread conspiracy. The plain fact is that, 
despite Neguib’s enormous personal popularity, the 
regime has recently been losing its popular sup- 
port. Land reform is progressing very slowly, the 
economic situation continues to deteriorate, and 
the budgetary gap has only been bridged by taxes 
on essential foodstuffs. 

One drawback of this bloodless revolution, 
which quite unexpectedly gave supreme power to 
twelve honest but completely inexperienced young 
officers, is that the whole social and political order 
has remained intact and obstinately resistant to 
their reforming zeal. The Junta in Army Head- 
quarters may propose, but those who dispose are 
still exactly the same as before. It is the exas- 
perated recognition of this fact, both by the Junta 
itself and by public opinion, which has caused 
the new crisis. Something must be done to allay 
growing public discontent and to still the dis- 
agreements in the Junta itself and in the Army, 
on which it relies. The readiest weapon to hand 
is the arrest of a few prominent politicians of the 
ancien regime, but this is unlikely to remove the 
sense of instability in Cairo. 

What is at first sight surprising, in view of this 
precarious situation, is the steady progress which 
has been made in the informal Anglo-Egyptian 
talks. Only two issues remain unresolved. The 
first, and most intractable, is the period during 
which British technicians, responsible to London, 
will remain in control of the base. Sir Brian 
Robertson, relying on powerful technical argu- 
ments, wants something like a ten-year period, 
whereas General Neguib, in order to satisfy 
national pride, must maintain that the transfer 
shall be completed in two or three. The second 
point of difference is the definition of the circum- 
stances under which the British Army shall have 
the right to re-occupy the base. The British 
naturally wish to be able to treat Suez as a part 
of the Atlantic defence system, and to be free to 
use it if Russia threatens any part of that system. 
But General Neguib is determined to forbid it 
unless the Arab world is directly threatened. 

It is clear by now that both sides genuinely 
desire to reach an early agreement. The Junta is 
desperately anxious for a diplomatic success to 
offset its domestic failures, while the War Office, 
as well as the Foreign Office, has good reasons for 
desiring at least a beginning of evacuation. On 
the other hand, if the political situation in Cairo 
continues to deteriorate, the British negotiators 
may begin to wonder how much value an agree- 
ment will have which is merely signed by Neguib 
and devoid of constitutional authority. What we 
are watching is an extremely leisurely race against 
time. Failure to clinch a bargain with General 
Neguib could prove as disastrous as our refusal 
in Persia to give General Razmara the success he 
needed in order to survive the attacks of his 
extremists. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 
Another Betrayal 


A Correspondent writes: Once again African’ 
representatives from Northern Rhodesia have 
gone home bitterly disappointed from a political 
conference in London. In carrying out its pro- 
mised revision of this Protectorate’s “constitu- 
tion,” the British Government has leant heavily 
towards the interests of White settlers, to the 
clear and certain disadvantage of the African 
population. As announced by Mr. Lyttelton this 
week, these political revisions advance the settlers 
a long step nearer to complete control of Northern 
Rhodesia—towards, that is, the condition of 
settlers’ self-government which pprevails in 
Southern Rhodesia. The betrayal of African 
interests which was inherent in imposing Central 
African Federation upon unwilling African 
populations is now followed, in the key territory 
of Northern Rhodesia, by another betrayal. Un- 
trammelled settlers’ control of the whole of British 
Central Africa was the principal objective of 
Federation: this week’s changes in Northern 
Rhodesia fit neatly into that ambition. 

The African Representative Council had em- 
powered its representatives at the London con- 
ference to ask for parity of elected membership 
in the Legislative Council, leaving the nine 
official members (who are Government-nominated 
civil servants) to hold the balance. ‘This parity 
exists already in Tanganyika, and works well 
there. The Northern Rhodesian settlers, led by 
Sir Roy Welensky, strongly opposed this. In the 
event, there are to be two more elected African 
members, but also two more elected White 
members. Welensky has also won a victory in 
the Executive Council, where he has managed 
greatly to strengthen the settlers’ position. Mr. 
Moffat, one of two Europeans nominated to the 
Legislative Council on behalf of African interests. 
unfortunately made things easier for Welensky by 
refusing to act or even to consult together with his 
African colleagues. It is now probable that Mr. 
Moffat—apparently acceptable from the settlers’ 
point of view—will become Minister for. African 
Affairs in the Northern Rhodesian Executive 
Council. This cannot be regarded as a concession 
to African demands. 

The Africans also asked that the franchise be 
extended on a property or annual wage-earning 
qualification of £100 to British-protected persons 
—i.e., Northern Rhodesian Africans. The present 
position is that Africans may become British 
citizens—and thus vote—by filling in the neces- 
sary papers and paying £5. Since this becams 
possible in 1948, only three Africans have 
acquired citizenship; and, because protectorate 
status is greatly valued, few more are likely te 
follow them. But to this reasonable demand— 
which the settlers oppose—Mr. Lyttelton has 
made no answer. He has only promised to “ dis- 
cuss” it when he goes to Northern Rhodesia early. 
next year. 

Small wonder that the two African delegates, 
Mr. Yamba and Mr. Sokota, have said that “we 
cannot in the name of our people accept the 
decisions of the Secretary of State, as they repre- 
sent a further extension of political power to the 
settlers in the Territorial Legislature, and do not 
go even half-way to meet the views presented by 
us.” In a strongly worded statement before 
leaving London, they complained that not only 
was the power of the settlers growing in Northern 
Rhodesia, but the settlers were now backed up 
by the Colonial Office and by the Northern 
Rhodesian Administration. The notion of a multi- 
racial Commonwealth of political equals has 
received short shrift at Mr. Lyttelton’s hands in 
Central Africa. 


Cue for a Third Voice 


Mk. Duties and Mr. Vyshinsky have each of 
them made what Hitler used to call his last 
appeal to reason. Mr. Dulles has demanded 
that the Communists, in order to prove their 
desire for peace sincere, should accept the 
terms of Syngman Rhee, Bao Dai, and Chiang 
Kai-shek, and be ready to welcome in Europe 
a united Germany, rearmed and integrated into 
the Atlantic system. Mr. Vyshinsky’s reply this 
week was an equally uncompromising declara- 
tion of aims which could only be realised after 
the “unconditional surrender” of the U.S. If 
the nations listen only to these two masters’ 
voices, the world will soon be back in the 
grooves of Cold War out of which it was jolted 
last spring. 

~~ Back in the grooves—but a lot further to- 
wards Armageddon! In the months since 
Stalin’s death, profound changes have taken 
place on both sides of the Iron Curtain. One 
at least of Russia’s European satellites—the 
Eastern Zone of Germany—is now known to 
be unreliable. Cold War can only be resumed 
at the cost of tightening discipline still further, 
and so increasing the risk of a rising which a 
tearmed Western Germany could hardly fail 
to exploit. So, too, in Korea. Who can 
seriously believe that, with America busily re- 
arming Syngman Rhee and Russia now pledged 
.to. do the same for North Korea, peace will be 
preserved for. very: long? In both cases, the 
partitioned status quo has become untenable. 
A> refusal, therefore, to seek unification by 
agreement is tantamount to accepting the in- 
evitability of unification by war. And if war 
comes, it will be impossible any longer to claim 


that the sole cause is Communist intransigence. 
If Mr. Vyshinsky is unreasonable, his unreason 
is a direct reaction to an American policy 
which, even though Mr. Lodge’s speech to the 
General Assembly this week may foreshadow 
some tactical “softening,” has been concerned 
at every stage to frustrate a negotiated settlement. 


If the American people still fail, despite the 


warnings of Mr. Stevenson, to realise where 
Mr. Dulles is leading them, the fault lies partly 
with the British Government. After Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Vyshinsky, the Assembly should have 
heard an English voice repeating in still 
stronger terms the call to sanity which the 
Prime Minister made on May 11. But Sir Win- 
ston has been silent; Mr. Eden is still resting, 
and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s instructions are 
apparently to reassure Mr. Dulles that Britain 
is now in step again. Are we to see the 
Abyssinian debacle repeated all over again— 
first. the British lead which thrilled the world 
and then the miserable climb-down ? 

In his broadcast last Friday Mr. Attlee 
showed that he understood both the gravity of 
the situation and the opportunity presented to 
this country. In his own quiet way, he said 
the very things which, if they had been said by 
a British Foreign Secretary in New York, could 
transform the whole situation. We hope that 
the Margate Conference will be used to show 
Labour unanimously resolved that a Third 
Voice shall be heard, speaking not only for this 
country, but for all the millions who know the 
fate which awaits them if Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Vyshinsky between them are allowed to have the 
last’ word. ~ 


Too Dear to Eat 


HE Government’s rejection last week of the 
National Farmers Union’s application for higher 
farm prices marks a turning point in the post-war 
development of British agriculture. On the face 
of it, the N.F.U. claim was not unreasonable. 
Agricultural workers have recently been granted 
a wage increase of 7s. a week; and when a slightly 
Jarger wage increase was given two years ago, the 
Minister of Agriculture hastened to recoup 
farmers in a special November Price Review. This 
year the application has been turned down out of 
hand—and at a time when farmers are already 
restive about the inroads into their security of the 
“free market” policy. For the first time since the 
war ended, farmers do not believe they will be 
able to sell what they produce. They have watched 
a Conservative Government nibble its way into 
the guarantees given by the 1947 Agriculture Act, 
“freeing” first the egg, then cereals, and now 
working overtime to perfect plans for derationing 
butter, bacon and meat. Behind the scenes, 
anxious consultations are going on. Surpluses of 
bacon and meat have already appeared in the 
shops, and derationing is only delayed by the 
Government’s failure to work out marketing 
schemes which will satisfy the farmer as a sub- 
stitute for State buying and distribution. 

The fact is that the Tory, pledged to decontrol 
in industry as a doctrinaire pursuit, is in a 
dilemma when he seeks to reconcile this instinc- 
tive attitude with the needs of agriculture. In an 
attempt to bring greater “freedom” into market- 
ing, the Government has been exploring devices 
RINE Glas + Siisui bs Sea 


such as guaranteed minimum prices and defi- 
ciency payments. These devices can offer the 
farmer only a residual guarantee, the assurance 
that prices will not be allowed to fall below a 
certain level. And the Government is trying to 
sell this policy to him with the promise that, in 
return, he will be allowed to reap profits freely 
above the minimum. 

Such a policy can succeed only in a sellers’ 
market; and the Government, victim of its own 
propaganda, seems to have believed. that there 
was an almost limitless purchasing power waiting 
to be diverted from the consumption of tobacco 
and cinema seats as soon as food supplies became 
more freely available. But events have proved 
it wrong. The egg producer, for instance, is 
bitterly complaining today that the fixing of an 
uneconomic “floor” price, with permission to 
profiteer when the occasion allows, is proving less 
profitable than the constraints of prices guaran- 
teed (and controlled) at an economic level 
throughout the year. In its September issue, the 
Dairy Farmer analysed the breakdown of the 
“freedom” policy. It showed that the theories 
of the orthodox economists have not, in fact, been 
vindicated by experience. Freedom to increase 
prices has not stimulated the production of eggs. 
On the contrary, high prices have become the 
consequence of falling production. “What 
caused high prices?” it asked; and replied: 
“ Many farmers without the combined assurance 
of a guaranteed market at a guaranteed profitable 
price felt egg production might not pay and cut 
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their flocks.” It added: “ Their best hope of mak- 
ing a profit is to keep production just low enough 
to avoid pricing eggs out of the market. That will 
be the poultry farmers’ aim under a free market.” 
The truth is now beginning to penetrate the 
minds of farmers, as well as of a Conservative 
Government, that a policy to expand food produc- 
tion is meaningless unless it is linked with a 
planned consumption policy. The worst prob- 
lems are meat, bacon and milk, where surpluses at 
present levels of supply are already appearing. Our 
consumption per head of all types of meat is still 
only about two-thirds of pre-war. Yet, customers 
who will take more than their entitlement are en- 
couraged by the butcher to do so; and bacon has 


had to be taken temporarily off the ration because - 


of the accumulation of supplies. In milk, the 
glut is becoming embarrassing. Milk production 
is rising while the consumption of liquid milk 
steadily falls. The surplus is being passed to the 
manufacturers who, so far this year, are receiving 
about 25 per cent more milk than they did before 
the war. Butter and cheese are still scarce, but 
the surplus of milk cannot be used to increase 
production, unless we are prepared to increase the 
food subsidies. (Butter produced from British 
milk without subsidy would retail at 8s a pound.) 
“The root cause of all this chaos in food 
policy,” says the Economist, “is the confused 
attempt [to achieve two goals at the same time: 
to increase food production at home and to ad- 
vance towards a free market.” No Socialist could 
have outlined the Tory dilemma more succinctly. 
The Government is offering the farmer less 
security, in return for freedom to make what 
profit he can. But such a policy rests on the 
assumption that food can always be'sold, regard- 
less of price; and it has taken only a few months 
tc demonstrate the ‘fallacy of this theory. Higher 
prices for fat pigs in the 1952 Farm Price Review 
have, for instance, led to a glut of fat pork in the 


- Shops, which ought to be relieved by diverting 


supplies to the bacon factories. But increased 
supplies of British bacon would only embarrass 
the Government. So wide is the discrepancy be- 
tween the cost of imported bacon on the one hand 
and of home-produced bacon on the other— 
according to a recent article in The Times the 
disparity is in the ratio of 2:3—that the Govern- 
ment is financing what remains of the subsidy 
on the latter by its profit on the sale of the 
former. Any increase in the supply of British 
bacon would, therefore, entail either an increase in 
food subsidies or a rise in price. And any further 
price rise would spell a fall in demand. 

It is not surprising that the farmer is alarmed 
at present trends and is seeking some new form 
of distribution which would safeguard his profits. 
The N.F.U. ’s remedy is to get the control of meat 
distribution into the producers’ hands through the 
setting up of livestock marketing boards. The 
classic function of such boards is to “regulate” 
supplies in the producers’ interests. Profit is 
secured by controlling production at: home, and 
restricting imports, to a level which the market 
can absorb at prices the producer finds remunera- 
tive. This is certainly one way of giving the 
producer security, but it has nothing to do with 
an expansion programme. 

The fact is that we have reached a new stage 
in world food production. The Labour Govern- 
ment’s Agriculture Act of 1947 was, in effect, a 
continuation of wartime expedients, when the 
overriding need under siege conditions was to 
expand production at any cost. Such a policy 
was still appropriate in the early years following 
the war, when the world was hag-ridden by food 
shortages. Today the picture is very different. 
“In the last few years,” says the F.A.O, in its 
world review published last month, “agricultural 
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production has increased: by rather over 2 per 
cent annually and siightly exceeded the growth 
of world population.” The review makes clear 
that the increase in production per head has been 
very uneven and that the gulf between the haves 
and the have-nots is widening.’ None the less, 
the global picture has been radically changed; 
the emphasis is beginning to shift from the 
problem of supply to the problem of distribution. 
The shortages on the one hand are now balanced 
by the surpluses on the other. The most dramatic 
surpluses are, of course, appearing in N. America, 
where “per caput production in the last few 
years has ranged between 15 per cent and 20 per 
cent more than before the war, while in the Far 
East it has been 15 per cent to 20 per cent less.” 


Between these two extremes, West Europe has 


increased her agricultural production by between 
10 per cent and 20 per cent during a period in 
which her population has increased by only 10 
per cent. During 1952-53, therefore, West 
Europe was able to maintain the relatively 
favourable food consumption levels achieved in 
the preceding year, with less: dependence on food 
imports from the,dollar area. This means that, 
even in Europe, we are reaching the point at 
which consumption is regulated by price rather 
than supply. In the words of the F.A.O.: “To- 
day the question is whether economic expansion 
and the consequent increase in income and 
demand in developing areas will be adequate to 
absorb the increasing supply of some agricultural 
products at prices sufficiently satisfying to pro- 
ducers to maintain increased production.” 

In such a situation, it is a waste of time merely 


_ to continue the 1947 policy without any provision 


for reducing costs. Higher prices for food will 
tend to reduce, rather than stimulate, home pro- 
duction. The Government has seen the red light 
at last: hence last week’s decision. But this 
decision poses a problem for all of us. However 
much we may desire to expand British agricul- 
ture, this country can never become self-sufficient 
in food and we shall still be a nation which lives 
primarily by exporting manufactured goods. 
How far dare we go in increasing our costs of 
industrial production by raising the cost of living 
at home? The price we pay for our food is a 
dominating element in the cost of production. 
To increase home production of food regardless 
of cost will mean a switch from more economic 
to less economic production and a reduction of 
the overall standard of living. 

During the past year Britain has been the one 
country in Europe where food prices have been 
rising at a time. when world: prices have been on 
the decline. Any further reduction in food sub- 
sidies will accelerate this process and widen the 
discrepancy between the price of home-produced 
and that of imported food. As long, therefore, as 
the proportion of homie-produced food in our diet 
increases, the overall cost of’ our food. will. be 
rising. This is a problem to which neither party 
‘has found a wholly convincing answer. - Labour, 
in -Challenge to Britain, has outlined’ a. pro- 
grammie of agricultural expansion more ambitious 
than anything the Tories have yet attempted. The 
aim is to raise home food production by one-third 
in five ‘years, by bringing marginal and derelict 
land into production.and by increasing the output 
of existing land. But such expansion will call. for 
a costly programme of capital investment, which 
will increase prices to uneconomic levels unless 


“the efficiency of British farming can be raised far 


more rapidly than we have so far achieved. Do 
any of us really know what needs to be done? 
Can'we stimulate British farmers to produce our 
food. at prices which bear a reasonable relation 
to costs of production elsewhere? And if not, 
are we prepared to face the fall in our overall 
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standard of life which that would mean? Are we, 
in other words, sure that the increased supplies 
can be produced at prices the consumer can 
afford to pay? If not, are we prepared to foot a 
huge bill for food subsidies? Until we have 
formulated convincing answers to these questions, 
it is a delusion to think we have solved the prob- 
lem of meeting the challenge to Britain. 
BARBARA CASTLE 


London Diary 


Escapes and hurried journeys make an irresis- 
tible appeal, especially in the silly season. To say 
one should not feel curious about Mrs. Maclean’s 
departure from Switzerland or refrain from com- 


‘ment on this action by a free agent (odd choice 


of words) seems to me absurd. It is enormously 
interesting for us; and must have been enormously 
important for her. 
sonal actions which are the real stuff of history, 
too often passed off on us as a series of Acts of 
Parliament. Divided loyalties, too, are always the 
stuff of drama. I see it too much perhaps in 
Hitchcock film dress. Perhaps one should put it, 
imaginatively, into “period.” Jacobite, perhaps, 
or the Tudor tushery of the time of the Marian 
persecutions, say. Meanwhile much high-minded 
talk of 1951 now looks rather silly. And, of 
course, red faces go with red herrings. True, the 
game is not one-sided, though no one has yet 
shouted “General Post!” The Mig pilot who 
lands his plane and the £35,000 bonus is, I sup- 
pose, another straw in the wind. And Beria? 
No, imagination rejects Beria grovelling at 
McCarthy’s feet. Still, better say nothing.* I 
recall with shame my incredulity about the land- 
ing of Rudolf Hess. 


* * * 


Meanwhile another sort of sentimental journey 
seems not to be running quite smoothly—that of 
P.o.W.s returning from Korea and, after long 
waiting, also achieving family reunions. Jolly 
good luck to them. But what about those little 
parties of dissidents who apparently go enough in 
fear to ask for protective custody and have to be 
put off en route? It all sounds rather like “pay- 
day” at my prep. school, when sneaks, pi-boys or 
little friends of the staff used to be beaten up in 
the changing rooms before the hols. Among 
the first releases was undoubtedly a hard core of 
Communist sympathisers—you’d expect them to 
come’first anyhow. Doubtless also some natural 
barrack-room lawyers, who would easily be sold 
any “anti” line. , But with sixty per cent of the 
Army conscripted for National Service, and with 
all that that means in hidden resentment, some 
other temporary conversions would not be very 
surprising. It is the age, twenty or so, for conver- 
sions, religious or other, for apostacy, for icono- 
clasm.’ But naturaliy that.provokes correspond- 
ing resentments. As for -brainwashing, a good 
brain needs constant rinsing : inner cleanliness, 
as we are so.often told, comes’ first. At various 
stages in one’s life one has.to set about a big 
shampoo. On emerging from a Public school, for 
instance, or in August, 1939. Brain wash; or eye- 
wash (and did you Maclean your brain te-day?). 


* 2 * * 


“They asked for meat and. put on a stone.” 
Steaks are plentiful for those who can pay and 
dare eat. Many an old friend has gone from the 
menu, e.g., “jugged hare” (an old crow, boiled to 
death). Just the time, maybe, to start a price-war 
about fish, though I can’t whip up much real ardour 
or cry “Saint George for Iceland.” Mr. Daw- 
son may do the housewife a good turn. I know 
little about him; they say he wears well-cut blue 


I see it as one of those per- © 
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suits, which argues taste and a bank balance.. Few 
people are in the fish business for their health 
anyway; and while on that point, staleness as 
much as high price seems to me a grievance about 
fish in Britain (as opposed to Scandinavia, say). 
If Mr. Dawson means to break a monopoly, good 
luck to him. Or is it just cod stuff? Besides, a 
cut-price war with lawn mowers or friges is one 
thing, with fish another. A long-boycotted plaice 
is no lovesome thing, god wot. 


* x * 


The 700-mile-an-hour Duke, easily confused 
with the other flying duke, broke the record while 
chewing toffee chocs. Sound reasons for this, no 
doubt. But on earth, too, we hold the record as 
the sweet-eatingest people in the world: 80z a 
week each, and your neighbours in the cinema 
much more, of course—pound and half of pepper- 
mint creams per picture. This is a hangover 
from rationing, but social prestige seems involved 
too, since so many celebrities would, they say, 
never get through without popping in a Mars 
bar now and again. Mostly though, it is a ques- 
tion of menus. Half a pound of bull’s-eyes be- 
tween breakfast and elevenses does wonders in 
taking your mind off the coming lunch of tired 
rissoles and processed peas. 


* * * 


Canon Collins on toleration—a fine sermon, 
and I wish he had said more on anti-Semitism.: 
Are we a less tolerant, even as they say we are, 
a less cleanly, nation than we were? The two 
virtues never should be taken as established; they; 
need inculcating, for every generation, or one 
quickly slips behind. Desmond MacCarthy called , 
anti-Semitism a sure mark of a coarse mind, but’ 
it is not confined to the toughs, at all. Again—_ 
what of repressed anti-Semitism, possibly more 
dangerous than the overt sort which ventilates 
itself with those jokes about Jews which Jews 
love to tell and to hear? Since Hitler, all that has- 
been impossible. One odd thing: though you 
sometimes hear Jews being abused in the abstract, , 
you will often find that the speaker is completely ' 
blind when it comes. to recognising a Jew—akin 
to our common architectural blindness. He'll 
address his remarks ‘to a workmate or a friendly 
stranger quite unaware that he is talking to a Jew. 
All of which explains why so many Jews change 
their names—from, say, Schindler to Sinclair or 
Schuster. to Chester. Yet this is a pity: the best 
way to prevent anti-Semitism is to like the Jews 
you know as Jews. The other day, watching a 
famous Jewish comedian, I said to a (not at all 
naive) companion: “Pity he didn’t tell us any 
Jewish stories” (which he does incomparably). 
I got a stare of unbelief: “What, him a Jew? 
Well, now you say... .” I wished I hadn’t spoken; 
later changed my mind. 

* * + 


Not all sermons are so well timed. The Arch- 
bishop of York thinks, perhaps rightly, that 
modern novelists encourage licence and that 
their autobiegraphies show that they practise 
what they preach. (If only everyone would !) 
Meanwhile in the Isle of Man, two: tales have 
been nominally condemned. But thereby hangs 
another sort of tail, as the chaste Desdemona said 
to the jester. The demand for the two novels— 
I cannot recall their names but everyone is read- 
ing em and one was reviewed in that dashing 
news-sheet, The Times Literary Supplement— 
has produced a temporary shortage of these 
masterpieces: it is like those days in the war when 
“No more offal” in the butchers was paired with 
“No more War and Peace” at Foyle’s. Prosecu- 
tions for obscenity always seem to set the 
daughters of the Philistines a-dancing. This week | 
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in London, “Corpun” Wildman’s private collec- 
tion of books came under censure; and, as usual, 
the magistrate, the sensible Mr. Marks, had an 
awkward time of it. Having read a passage from 
a work called Convent Life Unveiled, he said: 
“¥t seems to me sadistic.” The defendant’s coun- 
sel pointed out: “It is published by the Pro- 
testant Truth Society.” The magistrate replied 
that the passage was obviously obscene. Too, 
too Sade, n’est-ce pas? 
*x *x * 


Another case this week seemed to turn a sur- 
prising amount upon what the well-dressed 
apache should wear this autumn. On the tracks 
and in the pin-saloons, the Far. West style seems 
on. the decline—crew cuts, trapper shirts, and 
jeans are going out. Edwardian high collars, 
velvet facings, draix-pipe trousers, long-waisted 
coats with tail slits are what Dame (or Lord) 
Fashion decrees. And hair styles? Definitely 
longer, it seems. A window cleaner I know whose 
views on the role of modern art as an affront 
to the working classes always interest me—look- 
ing at the Ivon Hitchens resentfully, he says, 
“If I'd done that, you’d reckon I done a proper 
mess ”—is now, I notice, growing out his hair 
from bristles, with as much labour as the 
*bingled ” ladies of the Twenties when shoulder 
lengths came back again. 


* * * 


I wish Dick Winnington, the News Chronicle’s 
film critic, hadn’t died. He’d been dreadfully ill, 
but had these last years made what looked like 
a.solid come-back. Curious man, with an enig- 
matic way I never quite got to like, though his 
company was extremely stimulating. I shall 
greatly miss him as a critic in a field where— 
still—there is a lot of appallingly unprofessional 
work being done, a bright pen doing service in 
place of a real eye for what makes the difference 
between a good film and a bad. Well, Dick knew 
that all right, and cared passionately about it. 
This mystified Wardour Street, which could only 
see either animus or caprice in his fierce judg- 
ments; though, to do them justice, the tycoons 
began to see dimly that a man couldn’t go on 
writing like that if it wasn’t coming from a strong 
well of truth inside him. 


* * * 


Two a.m. telephone caller: “Imogen dear, 
have I woken you?” Myself (through sleep and 
seconal): “Do I sound like Imogen?” Voice: 
“TI think you’re bloody rude!” Bang! This 
seemed unjust, but made me laugh. It reminded 
me of the New Yorker’s “Put in that’ hearing- 
aid, I want to nag you! ” ‘ 

Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
§/- for each of the others print 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD 


On page eight today we print the conclusions of 
lawyer who was asked by The Observer to examine 
the reports on the Evans case. .. . 

He concludes that there are no real grounds for 
a further inquiry, but that there are some grounds 
for thinking there may have been a miscarriage of 
justice—Observer. (B. B. Chaplin.) 


Edgware Town, yet to win a Corinthian League 
game this season, are trying new tactics....A 
psychotherapist, Mr. —, will “help each player 
to iron out his playing problems.”—News 
Chronicle. (T. Hill.) 


Dialectical Materialist and elderly mother re- 
quire housekeeper.—Advt. in Daily Worker. (FL. 
Wilson.) 


A’man walked into a council’s recreation ground 
yesterday and asked: “Please, can my bear come 
and. bathe in your boating pool ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said the astonished park superin- 
tendent. “There are no provisions in the by-laws 
permitting bears in the park.”—News Chronicle. 
(R. Fieldwick.) 


SUR LA PLAGE 


“When we have had our row . . . this movement 
is going to be a solid united movement behind the 
leadership.”—Aneurin Bevan. Sept. 22. 


When trade union delegations 
Utter loud recriminations 
And parliamentary policy impeach, 
Every “capitalist journal 
Shows how delegates fraternal 
Will atomise at Margate on the beach. 


Labour chiefs will be the target 
For guerilla fire at Margate, 
Where rank-and-file will drown the platform speech— 
When the National Executive 
Has faced defeats consecutive 
They'll go and build sand-castles on the beach. 


Conservatives are crowing, 
For the tide their way is flowing 
Since the Left no working compromise can reach, 
And when Labour is disbanded 
- And the leaders beached and stranded, 
They will gather voting jetsam on the beach. 


But their hopes are rudely shaken, 
For due notice must be taken 
When Nye Bevan leaps again into the breach 
And announces with conviction 
There will be no further friction 
Once Labour’s had it out upon the beach. 


When the T.U. guns have volleyed 
They will find the ranks more solid— 
They’re always each for all and all for each— 
And the family commotion 
Will subside beside the ocean 
When they make it up at Margate on the beach. 
SAGITTARIUS. 


Malenkov’s Happy 


Peasants 


A LARGE .part of the world press got so excited 
over the Soviet H-Bomb that it scarcely had any 
space -to devote to the numerous valuable indica- 
tions on the present evolution of Soviet economy 
contained in the various speeches made at the 
August 8-10 Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. and the more recent meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet of the R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper). 
Yet, supplemented by the publication of the 
Khrushchev Report on September 13, the decis- 
ions revealed by Soviet leaders have far-reaching 
importance. ‘ There is definitely a New Look. 

It is, of course, not true, as has been suggested 
by some, that Malenkov has sacrificed ‘‘ guns ”’ to 
“butter,” or heavy industry to light industry and 
agriculture, or that he has abandoned the “ Stalin 
Plan for the Transformation of Nature.”” What 
Malenkov did say, however, was that Soviet heavy 
industry, employing 70 per cent. of the whole of 
industrial labour, and producing already 38 million 
tons of steel, had reached such a high degree of 
development that it could well afford to supply 
light industry with an ever-growing amount of 
equipment. He indicated, indeed, that there was 
a distinct disproportion now between heavy and 
light industry: the former, despite all the war 
devastation, had increased its output more than 
2} times, compared with 1940, while the latter 
had increased its output by only 72 per cent. 
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“The Five-Year Plan,’ Malenkov said, “ pro- 
vides for a 65 per cent. increase in consumer 
goods between 1951 and 1955. We have the 
means of i out this programme well 
before 1955.” 

But it isn’t only a question of equipping light 
industry. It is also’ a question of raising agri- 
cultural production and consumption, and bring- 
ing about an all-round increase in the standard of 


living. And here we come to a major development 


in the present evolution of Soviet economy— 
Malenkov’s attempt at making the peasantry play 
ball. Several points of great significance are 
contained in the tax reform law and other 
decisions passed by the Supreme Soviet :— 

(1) Higher State prices are to be paid both to the 
collective farms and to individual peasants (members 
or non-members) for their produce, and the pur- 
chasing power of the peasantry is thus to be 


(2) Members of collective farms are to be encouraged 
to develop their “‘ individual ’’ or “‘ personal ”’ plots 
ee eee eee 
of meat, eggs, vegetables and dairy produce. is 
encouragement takes the form of an important tax 
reform providing not only for a 50 per cent. cut in 
the present agricultural tax payable on these 
“* individual ’’ plots, but also for various exemptions 
in the case of understocked farms. 

(3) Finally, the law provides for a “‘fiscal amnesty,”’ 
—that is, all tax arrears are to be written off. This 
measure clearly implies a pretty severe criticism 
of the taxation—now considered ruinous—as it 
existed under Stalin. Indeed, the Khrushchev 
Report does not mince its words. It says that the 
shortage of livestock (and especially cows, of which 
there are 8 million head fewer than in 1928 and 3 
million head fewer than in 1940) was due to excessive 
taxation and the low State prices paid to the 


peasantry. — 

(4) According to Malenkov, the new laws will 
already increase the peasants’ purchasing power 
in- the second half of 1953 by 13 milliard roubles. 
This means roughly. 100 roubles per head, or, in 
terms of ——s power, between £3 or £4 per: 
head in the current half year. That is only a small. 

inni The plan provides for 30 million milch 
cows in the country by next year—the present 

figure being probably about 22 m. 

Does all this mean that Malenkov may be 
suspected of a “‘ Bukharinist deviation,” and is 
preparing to abandon the Collective System ? 
Nothing is farther from the‘truth. Under the 
new law the rate of taxation of non-Kolkhoz 
members is a good deal higher than that of 
Kolkhoz members, and fines are provided for 
Kolkhoz members not doing the -prescribed 
minimum of “ labour-days”’ on their collective 
farm. But the encouragement given to the 
Kolkhozniks to make the most of the “ individual 
plots ” is clearly calculated to make life on the 
Kolkhoz more pleasant and prosperous, and 
perhaps even to convince non-members of 
collectives, who are still fairly numerous in the 
Western Ukraine and the Baltic Republics, that it 
would be in their interest to join a Kolkhoz. 

In short, it would be an exaggeration to 
speak of an “ anti-Stalin” reaction. On the 
basic structure of Soviet economy there is no dis- 
agreement between Stalin and Malenkov. Heavy 
industry is the basis; and the collective system 
in agriculture is to be maintained or even extended. 
But for practical economic, if not humanitarian 
reasons, the present rulers of Russia have found it 
necessary to do away with the widespread dis- 
content existing among the peasant class—a 
discontent that resulted in a tendency “ not to 
bother,” especially about cattle. A prosperous 
peasantry within the framework of the Collective 
System—that is clearly Malenkov’s No: 1 objective 
in the near future. It is not a case of changing 
the Stalin system, but of correcting it. Agriculture 
is to be given the same priority as industry ; and 
the need for greater attention to the “ under- 
developed” sections of farming—notably meat 
and dairy produce— is now a key theme. More- 
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‘plants and irrigation schemes. 
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over, apart from better prices, lower taxes and the- 


abolition of what might be called “ excess profit, 
tax’’ in the case of prosperous farms, the Malenkov 
Programme also provides for a vast organisation 
of th: marketing of farm produce. Altogether, 


‘a nation-wide attempt is being made to improve 


technically the trade between town and country, 
and to do away with all those bottlenecks from 
which Russian peasant economy has suffered. 

All this is fully confirmed by the Khrushchev 
Report. It relates unpleasant facts, hitherto 
carefully concealed : notably about the miserable 


number of fully trained specialists in the villages - 


and of Kolkhoz chairmen with higher (2,400) 
cr even secondary (14,000) education. It also 
says that most real agricultural experts are in 
Government offices, and not on the land. Among 
the measures prescribed are :— 
The dispatch by the Ministry of Education of 
. 6,500 young engineers te the machine-tractor 
stations ; the dispatch to the farms by the Ministry 
of Agriculture before next Spring of 100,000 agri- 
cultural and live-stock “ specialists ’’ with secondary 
or higher education ; the supply of vast quantities 
of building material for cowsheds, stables, etc. 

Moreover, technicians in heavy industry are not 

to be discouraged from leaving in order to work 

in the villages. 

The language spoken by Malenkov must please 
the peasants. The party bosses have started 
talking everyday business to the peasants: great 
stress is laid on the need for more mineral fertilisers, 
while much less is said than before about “‘ cosmic 
schemes.”’ Although Lysenko is not in disgrace, 
his “ doctrine ’’ is no longer treated as a panacea, 
and when he is allowed (as he was on August 18) 
to write an article in Jzvestia, it is—on the best 
uses to be made of dung! All the same, it is not 
true that the plans for “ the Stalinite transforma- 
tion of nature”’ have been abandoned. Only it 
may not be called that any more: There is no 
indication whatsoever that the reforestation and 
‘the planting: of forest- belts have been abandoned, 
though the building of mighty dams and the 
vast irrigation schemes do. not seem to have 
top rriority any longer. . 

It should, of course; ‘be remembered siiet 
Five-Year Plaas have never been fixed and 
unalterable. Today, as in the past, certain parts 
of the prcgramme are liable to be speeded up, 
others to be slowed: down.. And if the output of 
meat, milk and other consumer goods is to be’ 
speeded up today, acertain slowing-down is to be. 
observed in the building of great hydro-electric 
It is not true, 
as has been suggested in some papers, that the 
great Stalingrad Dam on the Volga has been 
abandoned ; but at the meeting of the Supreme 


Soviet of the R.S.F.S.R., one -deputy said that 


‘the building of numerous dams, though approved 
by the Government, has been delayed as a 
result of decisions taken by the Ministry of 
Electric Power and by the Gosplan.”’ In short, 
eggs and-meat have been put near the top of the 
priorities list, and hydro-electric power stations 
have slipped down. 

What’s the reason for the change? Is it not 
that the Soviet Union, highly conscious. of its 
tapidly growing technical skill and of its immense. 
practical possibilities, is no longer in need of semi- 
mystical stimuli? It seems more important to 
talk of the virtues of dung than of the infallibility 
of Lysenko, and to draw attention to “ the 
lamentable state cf neglect” to be found in 
numerous agricultural branches. Milk comes 
before the Karakum desert. One has the 
impression that Malenkov is a realist, with little 
use for ‘‘cosmic’”’ conceptions. Indeed, this 
may partly account for the eclipse of Stalin 
and the Stalin cult, which had its superstitiou; 
and “ Old Russia”? side to it. No doubt the 





Soviet Union will in time “ transform nature.” 
But nature can wait five or ten years. There is 
less hurry: the risk of an immediate shooting 
war has lessened. Cold War? Contentment is 
the best armour against propaganda. So much 
the better if Malenkov can succeed in making 
himself popular with the peasants—a miracle 
which Stalin never succeeded in performing. 
ALEXANDER WERTH 
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LocHasBER No More ? 


From cena where the wind-swept rail- 
way platform gives incongruous entry to a small 
hotel, the plushy Highland Tour coaches take 
their goggling clients down the pass to “lovely 
Loch Maree” and Gairloch. (“One hour’s halt 
for lunch, ladies, and there’ll be a piper outside 
the hotel tonight at Strathpeffer.”) Few go far- 
ther West, or visit the big promontory which 
separates Gairloch from Loch Ewe, where the 
Navy’s booms look grimly like fore-runners of 
World War IIf. For this point of land, thirty 
square miles or so in area, its spine high moor 
and its coastal strip closely settled. after the 
Clearances, is no tourists’ show-place, though 
the evening sun illumines, landward, a hundred- 
mile amphitheatre of mountains, from Suilven 
in Sutherlandshire to the Red Cuillin in Skye. 
At Big Sand, there are (or rather, were) 36 
crofts. Four are now worked, two of them by 
octogenarians. In the school at Coast the pupils 
in 1938 numbered 65. Today there are 16. 
Everywhere there is a shocking preponderance of 
old people, kindly stoics, some too feeble to cut 
their hay. In every square mile there are crofts 
abandoned and crumbling, or let only in summer 
by absentee crofters: rushes and bracken have 
moved in. on arable_and ‘pasture. 
is workable—not the hopeless rock-bound earth 
of Western Sutherland. With a few tractors 
much could be done; and as for lime—an impera- 


‘tive necessity in the North-west—there is a 


40,000-ton deposit not far away, if only “ They” 
would build a mile of access road. 

On this clinical specimen of Highland decay 
there descended, not long ago, a “ fiery particle” 
in the shape of Mr. J.:M. Rollo, a machine-tool 
manufacturer in Stirlingshire. ‘Lodging, in his 
visits, with the adorable 89-year-old grandmother 
of the girl who helped to “liberate” the Stone 
of Destiny, he directs a rescue campaign. 
“Youth Brigaders”. from Scots universities, 
under his leadership—and Rollo, in tartan lum- 
ber-shirt and ski-hat, gives the oddest impression 
of an Arbeitsdienstfiihrer in Scots-Canadian dress 
—help at sowing-time and harvest; tractor- 


ploughs are being provided; and, in a community - 


whose only'“ industry” previously was one dis- 
approved by the Excise, the Hydro Board’s opti- 
mistic supply of power is actually being put to 
productive use. On a disused gun-site beside 
Loch Ewe, Rollo has erected a tiny factory. 
There half-a-dozen young men—paid by the 
hour, so that they can work at will oa their 
families’ .crofts—are working on semi-automatic 
capstan lathes, turning out a small, patented 
metal “ wall-fixing.” They seemed happy: one 
told me it was a godsend to have work at his 
door. And Rollo (who is a good Scot, but no 
starry-eyed philanthropist) assured me that the 
factory was run “at a profit”—though I am not 
quite sure what part inter-company book-keeping 
and taxation factors play in this calculation. 
Now I do not suggest that Mr. Rollo’s experi- 
ment at Inverasdale points the royal road to a 
complete Highland renaissance. North of the 


Yet the soil - 
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Great Glen, there are things to be done which | 
only the State can promote—large extensions of 
the scope of the Forestry Commission; reclama- 
tion for big-scale cattle-ranching of relatively 
level inland moors; still wider distribution of, 
electricity and piped water; more nrestepne aen| 
on the excellent lines of Inverness-shire and not! 
the present shoddy Sutherland stuff; more: 
secondary schools, so that children of twelve no’ 
longer have to “ board out” in towns fifty miles’ 
from home. In addition, if the remoter High- 
lands are to be saved, something must be done 
(by a publicly owned coastal shipping service or 
otherwise) to reduce transport costs. At present, 
in Western Inverness-shire, bricks cost nearly 
double their price in Glasgow. Road fares and 
freight-charges are not only a formidable handi- 
cap on marketing any saleable produce; they 
raise the whole cost of living against the crofter 
—widening still further the gap in his budget 
which must be filled by “ outside” earnings. If 
we are not to say “Lochaber no more,” and let 
go finally what’s half-gone already, we (the tax- 
payers of Britain) must at least give back to the 
Northern crofting counties the £5 million a year 
which the petrol tax (I am told) yields on con- 
sumption North of the Glen. These are matters 
for “Them,” not for individual pioneers. 

Of some_things, however, I am sure.. If any- 
thing is to be made of Tir na Caidheal beyond 
a playground for absentee landowners and tour- 
ing coach-parties, there will have to be re-popu- 
lation from the congested South. If such 
re-settlement is to work, crofting communities* 
will have to be organised, with collective pur- 
chase of seed and fertilisers and _ collective 
marketing of any “cash .crops,” with tractor- 
stations run by a trained, working “Group 
Supervisor,” and with generous capital grants 
available for re-development. I think, too, that 
the Crofters’ Act, with its present disincentive 
against betterment, must be amended. Rollo’s 
voluntary labour scheme is, at present, no more 
than a patching-up expedient, though it is well- 
meant and helpful to the old people. (I shall: 
long remember how 80-year-old Angus Macleod 
of Big Sand jumped over a clump of rushes when; 
he heard that six students would come next day! 
to cut his oats.) Ultimately the crofts must be} 
worked by their own dwellers, even if some} 
millions of initial subsidy have to be put in.) 
Personally I had rather see the Treasury thus} 
finance increased home food production and sane} 


‘re-distribution of Britain’s population, instead of} 


pouring money into distant ground-nut schemes. ! 

Next, some degree of local industrialisation is’ 
imperative. It is nonsense to say that Highlanders 
will not work at a machine; they: will, with satis- 
faction, under the right conditions, though they 
will revolt from big factories. Production involv- 
ing bulky raw materials is obviously impractic- 
able, even if transport costs were lowered by; 
State action; but there is a wide range of manu- 


facture—light metals, textiles, plastics and even 


chemicals—whose output would be economically 
feasible. “It’s no go the Ceilidh,” and it’s “nc 
go the Herring Board,” either. Reserve the 
Minch, if you like; I am not greatly impressed by 
the prospects of inshore Scots fishing. In the’ 
coastal strip of fish-minded Buchan, between 
Portgordon and Portsoy, where the unemploy- 


-ment figure today is nearly 700 out of a total popu- 


lation of barely 20,000, the planning authorities 
emphasised to me that the situation could be 


* For a fuller examination of the problems of the 
crofting township, sce Highlands and Islands, by 
Naomi Mitchison (Unity Publishing Co., 308 Clyde 
Street, Glasgow; 2s.). This informative and well- 
argued pamphlet gives, within the limits of the prac- 
ticable, an excellent outline of progressive policy. 
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bettered only by the introduction of new indus- 
tries not ancillary to the faithless sea. This is 
even more true of the North-west Highlands. 
And note: by 1960 or so, the thousands of men 
now employed on construction by the Hydro 
Board will be out of work. Unless they find 
occupation locally on a croft-cum-factory basis, 
they will inevitably join the drift South—save for 
the minority who could be retained by forestry 
or new State pasture-reclamation schemes, often 
far from their homes, at that. 

Will there be other Rollos? I can see little 
hope of patriotic private enterprise meeting the 
need. It was a thousand pities that the 1943 
Hydro-Electricity Act gave the Board no powers 
to run small industrial plants; the Highlands 
may still pay dearly for the obscurantism of 
landowners who think simply in terms of deer 
‘and salmon and ghillies, whose influence on local 
authorities is starkly reactionary, and whose 
agents are still capable of burning down—as was 
done this year—a couple of crofts regarded as 
a nuisance to a millionaire’s sport. But even if 
a Socialist Government puts paid to these anti- 
social influences, and enacts a general measure of 
land reform so that land cannot be denied to 
those who want to rent and work it productively, 
I still think there will have to be a Highland 
Development Authority with powers and money, 
not only to finance land-reclamation and ranching, 


crofting re-development and the like, but also to 
build, equip and run (perhaps under leased 
management) a whole net-work of small industrial 
enterprises based on electric power and—as a 
complement to crofting—organised on workers’ 
part-time (perhaps two-shift) lines. 

Miracles do not happen. Remoteness, the long 
winter nights, the rain which drenches man and 
flattens his crops—these are not to every taste. 
It may be that life in Lochaber—to say nothing 
of even lonelier Wester Ross or Sutherland—is 
incompatible with the 20th century’s demand for 
“a packet of fags and a penny for the peep- 
show”; that talk of Highland reconstruction is 
as idle as the phoney longing of well-to-do 
Canadians for the “lone shieling and the misty 
island.” Yet I am not so cynical or so pessimistic 
as my friend, Neil Calder of Wick. Grant that 
the majority of those still left in the crofting 
areas have love of leisure too deep in their bones, 
that they have learned too: well how to live. off 
one form of dole or another, that they are irre- 
vocably in the ranks of the defeated. There may 
stil! be many Highlanders in the grim slums of 
the industrial belt who would gladly go North if 
they saw hope there. It is, after all, their own 
country; and if they would be some way off the 
picture-palace, they would be a big. sight closer 
to those worth-while realities which old-fashioned 
folk call God. AYLMER VALLANCE 


The Sick Man of Europe 


III. THe SHAPE oF THINGS TO COME 


Pourtica rrophecy is notoriously dangerous 
in France. Nevertheless, during the last six 
months there have been increasing signs that a 
major realignment of the political forces of the 
Fourth Republic is taking place. As in Italy, 
the::dominant Centre bloc is beginning to 
disintegrate. Its two basic tenets—an economic 
policy based upon American aid, and a foreign 
policy based on the Atlantic Pact and E.D.C.— 
are no longer valid in the face of American 
reluctance to grant further supplies, and the 
general relaxation of the Cold War. It is becom- 
ing clear that the present Assembly, though 
only two years old, no longer reflects the feeling 
of the country as a whole; if an election were 
to be held, both the Left and the classical Right 
would make substantial gains. 

The gains made by the Left, though not, neces- 
sarily larger, might have more political significance; 
even within the rresent Assembly the elements of 
a “‘ radical coalition’? are emerging. The debate 
on M. Mendés-France’s investiture showed that 
many Centre deputies were reconsidering their 
positions on a number of subjects (Indo-China, 
North Africa, economic controls) which have 
hitherto made any agreement with the Socialists 
out of the question. From this angle, the success 
of M. Mendés-France cannot be measured merely 
by the number of deputies he was able to pry 
away from the Centre leadership. 

In addition, there are numerous signs that the 
Paris-Washington axis, the keystone of Right- 
Centre rule, is becoming increasingly unpopular. 
A recent poll, taken by the French Institute of 
Public Opinion and published in Réalités, on 
American foreign policy, showed that Frenchmen 
were deeply distrustful of the part played by the 
United States in France and in world affairs 
generally. Only 26 per cent approved of America’s 
conduct of the war in Korea, and her handling 
of the Cold War was subjected to a wide range 
of criticism. Thus 66 per cent thought that 
American policy was dominated by the fear of 
Communism, while 64 per cent thought this 
fear was exaggerated and approved of the formula 


“The Americans are hypnotised by their hatred 
of Communism.” 

Significant, too, were responses to the crucial 
question: “‘Is American influence in France 
too great ?”’ Some 39 per cent answered “ Yes,’* 
29 per cent “No,” and 32 per cent were uncertain. 
Further, 26 per cent agreed that their attitude to 
America had cooled recently, and only 9 per cent. 
that it had grown warmer. An analysis of these 
figures reveals two important facts: first, increas- 
ing disapproval of American policies, and secondly, 
the existence of a large segment of French 
opinion (approximately a third) which has yet to 
make up its mind. The eventual crystallisation 
of this opinion is likely to have important conse- 
quences. And it must be remembered that this 
poll was taken before the execution of the 
Rosenbergs, an event which made a profound 
impression on French public opinion. 

To this opposition to American influence 
on France must be added a growing volume of 
criticism of other aspects of Right-Centre policy, 
some of it from the most unlikely quarters. 
In May, the Catholic hierarchy denounced in 
scathing terms the conduct of French manage- 
ments towards the workers, and drew attention 
to a fact which no recent French Government 
has dared to admit : that during the last two years 
the standard of living of industrial workers has 
been steadily declining. Similarly, M. Mauriac’s 
campaign for a more liberal policy in North Africa, 
and the courageous resignation of M. Mitterrand 
have met with the approval of a large body of 
middle-class opinion. Finally, opinion now 
decisively favours a speedy settlement, somehow 
or other, of the war in Indo-China. 

To sum up : there is now in existence a climate 
of opinion favourable to the formation of a 
coalition of the Left. But here we come to the 
vital question. What form should this coalition 
take? A Democratic-Socialist alliance, or a 
Popular Front ? In other words, with or without 
the Communists? Here, the attitude of the 
Socialists will be decisive. So far, they have 
remained unmoved by Communist appeals for 
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an alliance of the working-class parties. 
the political leaders and the leaders of the Force 
Ouvriére, the Socialist federation of trade 
unions, have repeatedly rejected Communist 
demands for co-operation either’ on a political 
or a trade union level. There are, despite the 
recent strikes, no signs of a weakening of this 
attitude in the leadership. 

The Socialist leaders are undoubtedly correct 
in their view that the Socialists, as a party, have 


‘nothing to gain from such an alliance. They 


point out that the C.P. exploited the Popular 
Front of 1936 to wrest control of many trade 
unions and working-class areas from the Social- 
ists ; they maintain, firmly, that the C.P. has no 
genuine desire to carry through a reformist 
programme, and that if it were to take part in a 
coalition, it would devote all its energies to 
increasing its strength at the expense of the other 
members. This nervousness of the Socialists 
in their approach to the problem of alliance with 
the Communists is due to their gradual realisation 
that the S.F.I.O. is only in a limited sense a 
working-class party. Except in certain small and 
well-defined areas, the Socialists receive little 
support from the industrial workers, and they are 
being forced to rely increasingly on the vote of 
the white-collar worker. Naturally, they are 
afraid of losing the votes of this group—which 
plays a key role in the formation of French opinion 
—to the C.P., just as in the period 1936-1945 
they lost the votes of a large section of the indus- 
trial workers. They have one final argument 
which seems unanswerable: whereas in 1936 
Socialist voters outnumbered Communist by 
two to one, the position today is reversed. 

Even so, most observers agree that the pressure 
on the Socialists to give way is increasing and 
likely to increase still further. As Le Monde 
remarked recently: “‘We are not yet back to 
1936, but we are approaching 1934 ’’—a reference 
to the date when the Socialists and Communists 
agreed to fight the election on a common pro- 
gramme. Certain Communist moves recently 
cannot fail to have an effect. on the Socialist 
rank-and-file. For nearly a year, they have 
pursued a carefully planned campaign designed 
to demonstrate the advantages of a common 
wages policy. During the 1953 conference of the 
C.G.T., for instance, the platform cited the 
Compositors’ Union as an outstanding example of 
successful working-class activity. At the time of the 
C.G.T.-F.O. split, this union was able to remain 
united because the Communist members agreed to 
make substantial concessions in the drafting of 
their programme. As a result, over 90 per cent 
of French compositors belong to the union— 
one of the reasons why their wages have kept 
in step with the rise in the cost of living. Clearly, 
this citation was intended to encourage other 
unions to attempt to formulate a joint policy 
with non-Communist unions. 

The August strikes undoubtedly reinforced this 
line of argument, for their failure was due largely 
to the unwillingness of the unions to agree on 
common tactics and objectives. For the workers, 
they provided a convincing demonstration of the 
impotence of a working-class divided against it- 
self. Hence, the Popular Front is being created, 
not in union headquarters and parliamentary 
lobbies, but in the workshops and the factories. 

There is, finally, a new factor: the emergence 
of a common enemy. Whatever be the truth of 
the rumours circulating about Marshal Juin, there 
is no doubt that he has become the centre of a 
Right-wing cult, which is by no means confined 
to Fascist publications like Rivarol. He already 


has the support of the colonialists and the powerful 
Boussac interests ; to these must be added many 
of the local prefects and a majority of the senior 
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U nderground _ Movement 


Every SHIP that heads down the Tees to the sea sails 
over an underground tunnel carrying I.C.I.’s pipelines 
deep below the river bed. One of the boldest 
engineering projects ever undertaken by a chemical 
company, I.C.I.’s pipeline tunnel connecting the Wilton 
chemical plants with those of Billingham, nine miles 
away, cost more than a million pounds, and provides the 
vital link that makes the Billingham-Wilton system the 
largest concentration of chemical industry in the world. 
From Wilton, pipelines carrying the valuable ‘ olefine ’ 
gases butylene and propylene, petrol (which is a 
by-product) and ‘ tail gas ’ (a mixture of residual gases 
rich in hydrogen) run a mile and a half up-river to the 
tunnel header shaft, where they plunge down to the 
nine-foot diameter tunnel. 

Having completed their dark journey, the pipes 
surface on the opposite bank, which stretches away 
across desolate salt-marsh country to Billingham. There, 


high-pressure plants convert the propylene to isopropyl 
alcohol—another important chemical raw material—and 
the hydrogen in the tail gas to ammonia, while the 
butylene is used to improve the by-product petrol— 
and to make the ‘ bottled’ gas that provides heat and 
light for yachtsmen, caravanners and country dwellers. 
Soon, the tunnel will carry back another raw material 
—brine. From boreholes on the north side of the 


-Tees, a pipeline will feed this raw material—essential 


for the manufacture of chlorine and caustic soda—to 
plants now being built at Wilton. Forty road tankers a 
day would have been needed to carry the petrol, 
butylene and propylene that now pass unseen from one 
great chemical works to the other, while, were it not for 
the pipeline, the tail gas would have had to be wasted. 
The Billingham-Wilton link is a good example of that 
special kind of industrial efficiency that can be achieved 
only on a large scale—and with large resources. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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army officers. In addition, the Minister of the 
Interior, M. Martinaud-Déplat, who is said to be 
one of his admirers, has just issued the police 
with a new set of instructions for ‘‘ maintaining 
order’? should trouble arise this winter. . Exag- 
gerated or not, Juin’s activities have certainly 
strengthened the idea of a Popular Front. ‘They 
have, in fact, supplied the last link in the chain— 
a sense of urgency. 

Even so, the way ahead is far from clear. The 
coalition of 1936 was, to a very great extent, the 
work of one man—Léon Blum—and he has no 
counterpart in present-day French politics. 


Mendés-France has many of the qualities of a 


leader, but he is still a leader without a party. 


Above all, the real ,decision lies with the C.P.. 


leaders, and there is no indication, as yet, that 
they: have been given the same freedom of action 
that Togliatti enjoys in Italy. 

PAUL JOHNSON 


Thoughts in the 
Wilderness 


On Mass COMMUNICATIONS 


Wruen Mr. Edward Hyams recently remon- 
strated with me in your columns, he told me 
that a hundred thousand people buy my books 
and millions read them. I am sorry, but he is 
out of date, well behind the times. .The books 
row that are bought and read on this scale are no 
longer written by professional authors but by 
young men who have been sailing rafts or getting 
themselves lost in the jungle. I noticed the other 
day in a local bookshop that all the books most 
prominently displayed were of this sort. This 
is the trend, as any bookseller or “literary” 
editor will tell you. The status of the man of 
letters is sharply declining. It may be true, as 
we are often told, that we have neither the talent 
nor the personality of the old masters of author- 
ship, the men I admired in my youth; but that is 
not the whole story. The truth is, we live in 
quite a different world. . 

When I was young, before the First War, some 
of.the best prose of the time appeared in morning 
papers. Moreover, even the most popular of 
these papers devoted a fair amount of space to 
the pronouncements, debates, quarrels, of men 
like Shaw, Wells, Chesterton, Belloc. Shaw 
especially owed much of this constant reporting 
to the figure he cut in the public eye. Who re- 
ceives this kind of attention now? The answer, 
of course, is Mr. Gilbert Harding. And I know 
Mr. Harding sufficiently well to declare con- 
fidently that he does not think of himself as 
another Shaw, Wells or Chesterton. He happens 
to be a frequent and effective performer on radio 
and TV. But that is enough, for now we are in 
a different world, in which we are already within 
sight of what might be called the Pay-off of Mass 
Communications. 

Now if Mr. Hyams had told me to stop writing 
books in the Wilderness and to make use of mass 
communications, he would at least have been 
bang up to the minute. For it is there that you 
will find the attentive and admiring millions. 
And it happens that I have one of those rough- 
and-tumble personalities that are effective in 
these media, being far removed from the sensitive 
plants that wither when all the lights are switched 
on. I know most of the tricks of popular jour- 
nalism, film, radio, TV. But, unfortunately, I 
regard these things with suspicion and growing 
alarm. They are busy creating a world I dislike 
intensely. Now it would be a sweet gag to use 
mass communications in order to denounce them 


—like that’ admirable headmaster who advised his 
TV audience to sell their sets and buy a good 
edition of Plato—but-one’s chances of bringing it 
off regularly are very small indeed. Any advice 


_. on this matter, sent privately and preferably type- 


written, will be gratefully received. 

As a matter of fact, I had an honest shot at it 
only the other week, when I asked my agent to 
see the managing editor of one of our most 
popular dailies on my behalf. I wanted, I told 


him, to write a series of brief, pungent articles. 


entitled “ Unpopular Opinions ”:in which, instead 
of flattering their customers, I would challenge 
most of their values and assumptions, But these 
wily fellows were not having any. They pointed 
out that their circulation was steadily rising and 
that, in effect, they did not propose to check it 
by disturbing their readers. Nor could I. blame 


them. To succeed in mass communications you : 


must flatter the customer and never disturb him. 
And that, of course, is what is happening, on a 


‘gigantic scale in- America, and on an increasing 


scale here and elsewhere. So we spend billions 
on education, only to hdve the good work—if it 
is good work—rapidly undone by the mass com- 
munication experts, waiting to pounce on the 
boys and girls as they come out of school. 
‘Thousands and thousands of extremely clever 
men and women are now engaged not (to use the 
old, forgotten phrase) i in the task of “elevating the 
masses” but in the business of catering to all 
their whims, prejudices and idiocies. All day and 
half the night there are conferences in newspaper 
and magazine offices, film, radio and TV studios, 
deciding how everything can be shaped, coloured, 
cut down and trimmed, to flatter and tickle the 
mob of customers. If “they” like this, it is in; 
if “they” don’t like that, it is out. Everything 
must be made smooth and easy. No effort must 
be required. History must be falsified, science 
distorted, religion sentimentalised, human rela- 


‘ tions hopelessly over-simplified, so that nobody 


is challenged, disturbed, asked to reflect or feel 
deeply. It. it a kind of nursing home view of 
entertainment. The bedside manner, formerly 
used only for rich, foolish old women, is now laid 
on for millions. And as we approach the Pay-off, 
the patron is asked to do less and less. He need 
not leave his fireside, stir from his chair. His 
children, lured away from books, need no longer 
create visual images, for these will be supplied 
with the TV set. Even his parlour games will be 
played for him, ‘so that he need no longer trouble 
to know his neighboyrs. Even TV politics are 
just round the corner, and, indeed, when I was 
in America a year ago, they. seemed’ to have 
already arrived. The lazy half-wit, once a 


despised character except on fair grounds and at 


election times, has at last come into his own. 
Younger readers must accept my assurance 
that all this is new. Fifty years ago there was 


-little of this mass catering. Even a popular news- 


paper was rather better than its average reader, 
who was expected to make some effort. Even the 
music-hall offered flashes of genuine art and 
genius, to please a Max Beerbohm. There was 
no elaborately organised and publicised mass 
culture. . Ordinary people were supposed to tag 
along somewhere on the fringes of real culture. 
The representatives of that culture may not have 
been widely appreciated’ but they existed as 
public figures, vaguely revered if not thoroughly 
understood, and had not then been driven out 
of sight and mind by the blown-up personalities 
of mass communication. Young people could 
easily pass from popular nonsense to an enjoy- 
ment of fine work, for there it was, waiting for 
them, and they were not deliberately herded 


-away from it, kept by sinister magic in a closed 
circle of false mass culture, which is what is - 
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happening now. Unluckily, too, this circle. was 
more or less.completed at a time when large 
numbers of people suddenly found themselves ~ 
with more money to spend and more leisure. — 
. This partly explains the failure of the promise 
of the war years, when many of us were far too 


optimistic. We did not realise then how easily 
mass culture, with its immense resources. of 
publicity, could defeat us. We were like a man 
with a woodcut trying to compete with a four- 
colour poster thirty feet by ten. 

Though I must have spent as much time with 
books, music, pictures as any man my age, I am 
sometimes represented to be an enemy of the 


arts, chiefly, I imagine, because I have occa- | 


sionally laughed at pretentious aesthetes. But it 
is-another of my grievances against mass culture 
that its existence shapes and encourages anti- 
mass culture, which seems to me thin, sterile, 
and often false. Thus, in B.B.C. terms, the Third 
Programme is as bad in its way as the Light 
Programme. It contains too much that is merely 
pretentious, amateurish, and debilitated. If I 
do not want Irving Berlin on a cinema organ, 
neither. do I want coldly pedantic suites scored 
for harsh strings and an acid woodwind. Third- 
rate comics are unsatisfactory, but then so too 
are third-rate professors who have never learnt 
how to talk on the air. Thrillers written in 
American: slang are. sad bosh, and so are “ex- 
perimental” novels, without narrative and 
characters, served up in dollops of bogus poetic 
prose: what is missing from both is talent. If 
mass communications belong too exclusively to 
the market place, the culture that deliberately 
reacts against it is often too far away from the 
market place. Too many people who rebel 
against mass culture imagine now that genuine 
“Art” must be identified with extreme intro- 
version. It is taken for granted that the extro- 
verted attitude belongs to entertainers or 
charlatans. Much of our-recent criticism seems 
to have been written by disappointed men about 
invalids. The arts are so precious, fancy, and 
fenced-off that ordinary sensible men and women 
begin to despair of enjoying them, giving them 
up as a bad job. . And all this self-conscious 
attitudinising, all these elaborate antics, are not 
part of a direct response to life itself but have 
been produced by the deliberate reaction against 
mass standards. .They are in fact a by-product 
of mass communications. — 

A final fact, sadly unnoticed, about mass com- 
munications is that they are parasitic upon the 
very things they are trying to kill. They borrow 
and ruin talent, ‘hardly ever create it. Thus it 
is the Theatre that trains playwrights, directors, 
_actors, and not TV, which merely seduces the 
Theatre’s patrons. It is the old-fashioned pub- 
lisher or editor who discovers new writers and 
often keeps them alive. After twenty-five years 
of radio, and all the fuss there has been about 
it, only the feeblest glimmer of genuine new 
talent has ever been detected. The film studios 
and the popular Press scream at us about wide 
screens and 3D and the rest of it, when all that 
is required are good stories, sensitive acting, 
some genuine communication to us. The 
machinery comes first; the human factor, the 
blessing of talent, a long way after. It is typical 
of this new age that a man pays twelve shillings 
a week for a TV set and only sixpence for all 
that comes out of it. Meanwhile, the true old 
magic, which depends upon real communication 
between devoted men and women of shining 
talent and audiences willing to make an effort, 
is rapidly fading. Soon the machinery will be 
perfect, but all entrancing experience gone and 
forgotten. - Perhaps the world will be run by 
robots; but nobody will notice the difference. 

‘J. B. Prresttey 
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Quite the friendliest of chairs is 
my wing-back Windsor Tub with its 
buttoned back and sides. Grace it with 
your form and it will cradle you affec- 


tionately. on foam rubber cushions, 







“Mion chair ami” 


floating on cable springs. ‘Sit, loll 
sprawl or fidget, it will yield 
softly to your every whim. 
Nestle between its ample 
arms; rest your tired head 


















against the gentle curve of its 
upholstered shoulder . . . but 
enough said. Get one for yourself and 


a lion’s chair of comfort will be yours. 
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A Poem in 


Pigskin 


’ It moves in exalted, exclusive circles . . . serves Ambassadors 


of State and Captains of Commerce . . . is easily recognised 
as the impeccable accompaniment toan immaculate appear- 
ance. You won’t see many “ UNICORNS” about, and 
never in the shops. For these fabulous briefcases are as 
rare as the skill of the craftsmen who make them to in- 
dividual order. Yet a “ UNICORN ”, slim but capacious, 


~ and hand-finished in English hide, is a surprisingly reason- 


able buy, because you pay only workbench prices. 


The model illustrated has two interior foolscap compart- 
on ange, as Ta tgp mecha He ee DUS 
exterior zip pocket for newspapers, books, etc. 

lever oak aed fittings of solid brass. All leather handle. 
Press studs in the base for slimming. Size 17in. x 11in. 
In golden tan or Autumn ‘an pigskin at 12 guineas; or in 
smooth polished hide (golden tan, brown or black) at 
9 guineas. Matching 7 folio cases size 16in. x 10}in., 
available separately at £4.10.0 and £2.15.0 respectively. 
Post free and tax free in U:K. (In U.S.A., $36.25, $27.25, 
$13.50, $8.25 respectively carriage and insurance free, 20% 
Customs duty payable in U.S.A.). 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 
I 7 i Obtainable at the 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 





(Dept. NN14) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 


London University 
Deg rees— Postal Tuition 


A Degree of the University of London may be 
obtained without residence or attendance at lectures. 
Men and women who wish to graduate by study in 
their spare time can be prepared for the necessary 
examinations by U.C.C., founded 1887. Courses 
are available for Entrance requirements, and the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., etc. The College 
is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments. 


% PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
70 Burlington House, Cambridge 








“I've always meant to write— 


but I’ve never got round to making a 
start.” MAKE.A START TO-DAY, now 
that there are more opportunities, now that 
papers are larger than they have been for 
over twelve years. Two or three hours 
postal tuition a week (wherever you live) 
from the LSJ—famous for over 35 years— 
will start you writing—and earning. Send 
for free book to :—Prospectus Office 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
(MUS. 4574) 


“ There are LSF students all over the world.” 








N= week your wife may be sick and very much in 
need of an immediate but expensive operation ; 
yearning for personal medical attention amid cheerful 





surroundings. Youcan give 


her and your children and BENEFITS INCLUDE 


(on a sliding scale, according 


yourself aii of these things, | ! amount of subscription— 
. maximum 13 gns p.a.) 
and many more, in any | OPERATION FEES 


Up to £75 per operation, 
however many 
MAINTENANCE GRANTS 


Up to 18 gns a week for 
ten weeks as an in-patient, 


hospital or nursing home 
you choose, whenever ill- 
ness strikes, for as little as 


£3/5/0 a year. The coupon with 3 gns a week personal 
: . allowance. 

below will bring you HOME NURSING 

further details. Post it to: Up to 8 gns a week allow- 


ance for five weeks. 

THE WESTERN Pius many cther allowances 

PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 

for Hospital and piuasieg Home 
Services * : . ae 

Royal London House, ee a 

Queen Charlotte St., Bristol, 1. 
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. Please send to me, post free and without obligation, full detaiis : 


s of your financial security schems for independent specialist ¢ 
: medical treatment. : 
SE autos icidan thks sb ecdacensasecocubesben : 
” . 
: ADDRESS ........ force pasheess sonbesiwa pies 
: apes ssa ed 60.00 .06:0699 40 0050 0060 cece ce teeeesec N.3. + 














Battsey’s Luck 


Bartsey comes to us evenings, after his day’s 
work for a neighbouring farmer. Believing, 
although not in so many words, that all art is one 
art, he will turn his hand to any trade. He 
scythes our orchard grass, trims our hedges and 
helps me to build a shed or dig a drain. Work 
is what he enjoys: he is in no particular need of 
extra money, although he likes to have it and 
sometimes asks for an advance, not for any 
purpose likely to arouse compassion or meet with 
approval, but to back a horse, which he also urges 
me to do. The horse loses, but Battsey insists 
that he is uncommonly lucky and is proud of his 
luck. True, the horse he backed with the money 
he has yet to earn did not come first: but it came 
second and if only he had thought to “ do ”’ it for 
a place, he would have won something. 

As another instance of his remarkable luck 
Battsey tells how he was knocked down by a lorry 
which failed to stop. If it had stopped, think of 
the compensation he would have got: two or 
three thousand pounds, perhaps. For, and this 
is the point, although, a month later and still in 
hospital, he found that he had lost his sense of 
taste and his sense of smell, he could still see 
and hear, still move uncrippled, and had not been 
killed. 

“**Adn’t bin for me luck, I shouldn’t be talking 
to you now,” he says, rolling another of the tiny 
cigarettes upon. which he coughs and coughs, \ 
maddeningly, all the time he is working. 

“And you can’t smell anything 
Battsey ?” 

“Not reg’lar,” he says, adding, ‘‘ Comin’ 
through Bodleigh’s Coppice a month ago, to look 
at me snares and get a few pea sticks, a lovely 
smell come to me. Made me stop it did. Lovely 
it was. Know what done it? A rank old dog fox 
lyin’ up in the bracken. I seen ’im. Like ’oney 
suckle!” Battsey’s green cat’s eyes smile: he 
is genuinely amused. 

The only ornithology I know I learnt from 
Battsey and it differs from Gilbert White’s. In 
any case it’s mainly about ways of killing birds. 
He has been along here lately at five in the 
mornings and again about nine in the evenings, 
shooting the pigeons which steal our peas and 
the blackbirds which take the strawberries. As 
a rule we are willing that blackbirds should take 
their share of fruit as some return for eating grubs 
and singing. We have been constrained, this year, 
to what politicians bent on brutality call realism, 
by the depradations of a microscopic fungus called 
Botrytis cinerea which has destroyed about half 
the strawberry crop over much of East Kent. 
We cannot kill the fungus, but we can kill the 
blackbirds which raid the remaining half ‘of our 
crop. 

Battsey offers the warm corpse of a blackbird 
to the cat: she refuses it, but greedily devours 
the sparrows he catches in mouse-traps, in the 
shed, where they go to steal the poultry food. 

“* She’s artful,’ Battsey says,°“‘ a blackie ain’t 
worth eating. Sparrows is different. Rich food, 
they are.”” And he gives me the recipe for a dish 
of sparrow’s breasts in flaky pastry which his 
wife used to make before he lost his sense of taste 

‘in that bit of luck he had. I wonder, as he talks, 
whether one could popularise the dish—suprémes 
de moineaux en padte—and so reduce the numbers 
of these thievish vermin : the ecological approach. 
“Richest dish I ever ate,” Battsey says, and 
. goes on to disparage a dish of larks by comparison. 

I have eaten wcel/i in Verona, but without 
pleasure, perhaps because I am still sufficiently 
urban to be sentimental about song-birds, 
although it seems to me that my distaste is due 


either, 


to knowledge of their usefulness; or to their 
bitter taste. In any case shooting larks seems a 
pity and 1 say so. Battsey smiles slyly over my 
shoulder. ‘‘ Larks is game,” he says, and, 
“* Surprising the damage they'll do to green corn. 
Might ’a cost me a quid, once, shootin’ larks, only 
the farmer paid it.”” He explains that he was 
employed to reduce the larks infesting twenty 
‘actes of wheat and went to the work on a Sunday 
and a hostile gamekeeper denounced him— 
Battsey being an occasional poacher of hares. He 
was prosecuted for shooting game on a Sunday. 
“Never knew it weren’t legal,” he says. 1 want 
to know why the gamekeeper acted so maliciously 
but Battsey has no answer to satisfy me: game- 
keepers are just naturally malicious. 

“Not as it done ’im any good,” Battsey says. 
It seems he was charcoal burning all that season, 
in the gamekeeper’s territory, the farmer wanting 
charcoal to dry his hops. ‘“‘ Every time I seen a 
nest of partridge eggs, 1 took ’°em home and fried 
?em. That'll teach ’im, I reckon.” 

I believed him: I’ve known him take home a 
nest of blackbird’s eggs in case they might be 
still good to eat, for he hates waste and the dam 
will rarely return to a nest exposed by the 
brishing-hook. Had Battsey not known this, he 
would have preserved the eggs for her with the 
care of a gamekeeper guarding nesting pheasants, 
so as to have more blackbirds to shoot later. I’ve 
caught him sparing young rabbits down for 
extermination, waiting until they have grown to 
be worth a florin each when he shoots them. 

“* Blackies,” he says, reloading after knocking 
one down at thirty yards as it flew fast and low 
and chattering across the strawberry plantation, 
“ Blackies is artful. You'll laugh, but it’s true 
what [ll tell you. You take a nestful of fledgling 
blackies and put ’em in a cage outside the house. 
The old bird ll find ’em. You may feed ’em and 
they may eat hearty, one’ll die every day for all 
that, till they’re all done. She poisons ’em. She 
brings ’em a poisonous worm every day and the 
chick that gets it dies.” 

He looks at me sideways to see if I believe him. 
I do. It would be denying myself a cheap and 
simple pleasure to disbelieve this living Aesop’s 
fable. Oh Roman matron of a bird, implacably 
devoting her family to death since liberty is 
denied them! But Battsey, tainted with 
rationalism, is not pleased with my credulity: he 
wishes to produce his proof, the science he has 
brought to the study of ornithology. 

“* Say I ’ave me chicken about me when I’m 
digging the garden, to get a feast of worms. Every 
so often they leave one aside. Won’t touch it, 
see. I reckon it’s poisonous and they know it. 
That’ll be the worm the old blackie uses. Artful, 
like I said.” 

The time Battsey confessed that he had not 
known it was illegal to shoot game on a Sunday 
I was not surprised. He seems, in his worship of 
his luck, to honour all religions but the one he 
was born to, or at least the religion which came 
before Christianity in the countryside. When we 
were digging the foundations for the big shed we 
found a horseshoe. There was nothing surprising 
in that: the place has been lived on and worked 
for a couple of thousand years, or more, for we 
have found knapped flints more than once. 
Battsey cleaned the horseshoe and laid it aside 
with the “‘ horns ” upwards. 

“To save the luck running out,” he said, but 
I knew better: great, indeed, is Diana of the 
Ephesians, whose symbols are still so correctly 
handled! And when the shed was up and tiled 
and painted, he found the horseshoe where he had 
set it. I had myself cemented a scallop shell so 
as to close the open end of the front ridge tile, as 


:- 


suffering centre of poetic tragedy. 


é 
in 
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I had seen builders do. But it was Battsey who - 


went up the too short ladder to nail the horseshoe, 


horns upwards, so that it embraced the shell, 


He could barely reach, and made, for him, a 


careless job of it, being perhaps tired at the end { . 


of a hundred-hour working week. 


At all events it was on him that the rusty old § 
crescent of iron fell as he opened the door of the @ 
shed the following evening. I came out, having © 
heard his bicycle bell in the gusty twilight, to @ 
find him wiping blood from an ugly gash over his © 
left eye and looking grey and as old as his seventy — 


years. He dismissed my concern, my offer of 
iodine and dressings ; he preferred a handful of 
cobweb. 


“**Adn’t bin for me luck,” he said, “ it’d likely © 


have knocked me eye out. 
always was a lucky one.” 
I refixed the horseshoe myself. 
EDWARD Hyams 


The Arts and 


But there it is, I 


Entertainment 


THE OLD VIC 
Te Old Vic has made a wonderfully good start 


with the opening plays of its repertory. And I am — 


glad that I left myself a large loophole in my 
account of the Hamlet when it was done at the 
Assembly Hall, Edinburgh. As I surmised there, 
the production comes into its own only now that 


we see it in the comparative intimacy of a proper | 


theatre. But I admit that I had not expected 
Mr. Richard Burton’s performance would trans- 
mute itself from a valiant attempt into a sure 
achievement. But it does. It may be argued 
that his interpretation is lacking in subtlety and, 
even, variety. But all other considerations are 
secondary, when passion and power combine to 
carry us out of ourselves into the living and 
Mr. Burton 
does this for us. We can hardly ask for more. 
Two other performances “‘ come up” admir- 
ably. Miss Fay Compton’s Queen now ranks for 
me among the very best. The closet scene has 
always struck me as excessively difficult for the 
actress, since it is so very largely a matter of 
“backing up.” Miss Compton was supremely 
convincing in this, and in her report of Ophelia’s 
drowning immensely. moving. Then Mr. Michael 
Horden’s Polonius (so much of which was 
thrown away at Edinburgh) scales down here 
to a completely convincing portrait—freshly 
observed in its mannerisms and tricks of voice 
and amusing in a new way. Altogether, this is a 
Hamlet of which the Old Vic may be justly proud. 
All’s Well That Ends Well is a play that has 
long been condemned by the commentators. The 
old fallacy that because Shakespeare was the 
National Bard, everything he wrote ought to be 
uplifting, bedevils the argument even to this day. 
“The story is nauseous and disgusting. The 
thought of a noble woman so debasing herself as 
to capture a husband by the means presented 
here is so degrading that few can take any 
pleasure in the reading of the play,” Dr. Bowdler ? 
No; Dr. Allardyce Nicoll in his handbook, 
British Drama, first published in 1925 and revised 
in 1947. And, of course, if you start from the 
assumption a “noble”? woman, you are indeed 


in a difficulty with the play, as you are indeed if — 


you introduce moral judgments at all. But why 
on earth should we? No one would think of 
weighing the moral worth of the miller’s wife in 
Apuleius’s tale. If she had any moral worth, 
there wouldn’t be any tale. It is the same with 
Helena. All’s Well is a tale of bawdry taken 
from Boccaccio and re-told in the same spirit and 
to be enjoyed in that spirit. That Mr. Benthall, 


in producing it, should be a little nervous that it — 


wouldn’t be so accepted is understandable 
enough. And this, no doubt, is his excuse fo, 
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some of the comic excrescences. “To underline 


_. the play. She puts Helena absolutely right with 


istic worriers draw 
A fresh straightforward 


us from the very start. 


worst possible sense of the phrase) and is 
healthily determined to get it; and such is her 
charm, her simplicity, her directness, that she 
carries every decent-minded member of the audi- 
ence along with her. 

Mr. Michael Horden completes a clever double 
with a fine dandified wreck of a Parolles and Miss 
Fay Compton is an excellent Countess. Mr. 
John Neville is in some slight difficulties with the 
young scamp of a husband for the very reason 
that the notions of “noble” and “hero” are 
allowed to cling about him. He ought in Bocaccio 
style to be a wild handsome lad, indulgently 
forgiven his repeated wild oats—nothing more. 
And it would also make better sense if at the 
beginning Helena were in an altogether humbler 
capacity in the Countess’s household so that the 


boy would never have given her a thought—~ 


except a few odd lecherous ones. 

Mr. Osbert Lancaster who designs the sets has 
laboured to complete the story-book atmosphere. 
But it is only a partial success. He hasn’t, as 
Mr. Kenneth Rowell has in the Hamlet designs, 
played in with the permanent facade ; and there 
is some Cumbersome work with panels on wheels 
for scenes which don’t tve such weight. The 
permanent facade which is designed (by James 


. Bailey) to solve the. problem of repertory for a 


theatre. which has no scenery storage on the spot, 
is likely to work excellently, provided designers 
olay with it and not against it. 

T. C. WorsLey 


ARABELLA 
Arabella has an odd plot. What Strauss wanted 


from his librettist was “a realistic comedy with 


true and interesting human beings.” What he 
received seems to have been a mannered comedy, 
with a heroine that he described as “insipid,” 
and with action that, if viewed realistically, be- 
comes distasteful (like All’s Well That Ends 


_ Well). The usual letters hurried between com- 
_ poser and librettist, and Strauss urged Hofmanns- 


thal to humanise his characters, and make their 
actions more interesting. At one moment he 
even suggested treating the subject as a Werther- 
like tragedy: that Mandryka should shoot him- 
self before receivjng from Arabella the symbolical 
glass of water! Art length Strauss was satisfied. 
We are not, completely. Zdenka’s action (she 
gives the key of Arabella’s bedroom to a des- 


perate suitor, and then impersonates Arabella in. 


the dark) seems either incredible, or shocking and 
out of character. But what is completely realised 
is the psychological development of Arabella her- 
self. At thé start (and this probably coincides 
with ‘“Hofmannsthal’s original conception) she is 
the romantic, coquettish girl, dreaming of der 
Richtige in the approved light-comedy manner. 
The right man, in the person of Mandryka, turns 
up. But it is only in the last act, when Arabella 
has been thoroughly and publicly compromised 
by Zdenka’s foolishness, that her evolution is 
complete. The romantic conceits which she had 
confided to her sister are put aside. As a mature 
person, measuring her actions, she hands to 
ee the glass of water which signifies their 


go ee nee 


"hardly realise how subtly Strauss has portrayed 
* this character. 
’ beautiful music in Strauss’s 
’ vein—the soprano 


What one finds there at first is 
“ characteristic ” 
line balanced about E with 
the violins twining affectionately round it. (But, 
be it noted, the accompaniment is far 
more subdued than in Der Rosenkavalier.). Lisa 
della Casa’s performance as the heroine makes us 


aware of the opera’s strength. Beneath the deli- 
Cate, exquisite tracery of sound there is a firm 


operas—that is what makes unfair the common 
ee that they are, merely, continuously beau- 
tiful sound. . We must return to this 
theme; but first, the actual performance. 

The offerings of the Bavarian State Opera have 
been notable for their integration and wholeness. 
In Arabella, Rudolf nn’s production, 
Helmut Jiirgetis’s settings and Rudolf Kempe’s 
reading of the score seemed to be the product of 
a single interpretative act; and within this single 
conception each singer and player fell into place. 
There were weak points (an unsympathetic 
Matteo, an awkward Zdenka, an inexperienced 
Fiakermilli), but nothing jarred. Everything 
revolved—and rightly, for so Strauss intended— 
around Arabella. Lisa della Casa perceived fine 
points in the role which a less sensitive interpreter 
might easily have missed. She sang with radiant 
tone—ampler and more varied than it was at 
Glyndebourne two years ago. She moved with 
beautiful artistry. 

The heroines of Arabella, Die Liebe der Danae 
and Capriccio, the three operas which the 
Bavarians have staged in Covent Garden this last 
fortnight, like the Empress in Die Frau ohne 
Schatten (excerpts from which were broadcast 
recently in the Third Programme), gradually 
become self-aware. As a consequence of their 
self-awareness there arrives a moment when they 
see clearly what they must do: they move from 
passivity into action. It was Strauss’s favourite 
theme. Even in Salome and Elektra, whose 
librettos came to him fully formed, the theme is 
implicit: the self-realisation, albeit horrible, of 
Salome; the resolution of Elektra which repre- 
sents the stage of action after the decision has 
been made. The Marschallin’s zesignation, 
Ariadne’s joyful acceptance that she loves 
Bacchus, the god, form part of the same pattern. 
In later works the theme is presented unequivoc- 
ally. The Empress of Die Frau ohne Schatten 
must choose, quite simply, between her own 
happiness and that of another woman. “Wahle, 
Danae, wahle!” heralds the climax of Die Liebe 
der Danae. And Capriccio is an allegorical con- 
versation-piece: should the Countess marry 
Olivier the poet or Flamand the composer: should 
words or music comes first in opera? 

This does not mean that Strauss’s operas are 
repetitive. Each of his heroines is a different 
personality; each is confronted with a different 
sort of problem. (It is just as wrong to argue, 
because certain harmonic progressions recur, and 
because cantilenas have sometimes a similar cut, 
that Arabella is a watery repetition of Der Rosen- 
kavalier. Mr. Ernest Newman has set a notable 
lead in refuting this opinion.) But we may per- 
tinently ask why Strauss returned, again and 
again, to the subject of woman’s decision. Mainly, 
because he could write his most expressive and 
affecting music for the soprano voice; and be- 
cause a theme involving indecision reaching 
decision called naturally for monologues. The 
monologues, not only in the operas mentioned 
above, but also in Die Aegyptische Helena and 
Daphne, are the great moments. We think of 
them (and then of their distinguished inter- 
preters—Lotte Lehmann, Viorica Ursulleac, 
Annalies Kupper and now Lisa della Casa) when 
we think of Strauss’s operas. His men, even Ochs 
and Mandryka, are less deeply felt. (The most 
memorable male characters, Octavian and the 
Composer of Ariadne, are both travesti parts.) 

He not only wrote more movingly, he wrote 
technically better for the soprano voice. The 
singers of his baritone roles complain that they 
are cruelly taxing. Mandryka is a longer part than 
Telramund; feniter (in Danae) longer than any 
Wotan. Only three men, apparently, sing. La 
Roche on the stage. Two of them are now in 
America; and so the illness of Benno Kusche has 
caused Capriccio to be delayed. I hope to consider 
it, together with Die Liebe der Danae—Strauss’s 
last twe operas—next week. 

ANDREW PORTER 
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RADIO NOTES 


Iw a set of three talks, broadcast, I am happy 
to say, in the Home Service, where they have 
been doing good by stealth at 10.45 on Tuesday 
nights, Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson has been 
considering History and the Writer. His matter 
has been as provocative as his manner is polished, 
for he has been contending that the historical 
novel and, especially, the historical play, are the 
highest forms of the writing of history and also 
the highest forms of fiction and drama. ‘‘ Exam- 
ples !”’ one wanted to shout at the loudspeaker : 
“* Let’s have an illustration!’ But in the space 
of the fifteen-minute talk, particularly when 
closely argued, what time is there for illustration 
and example ? I can only hope that Mr. Ross 
Williamson will one day be given time to develop 
his thesis further and record that on this subject 
one listener at any rate has never heard anything 
more stimulating. 

What Mr. Ross Williamson’s opinion of the 
historical radio feature may be I don’t know, 
but at its best it is certainly as good as anything 
we get from the B.B.C. It could be heard at 
its best last week in the Third with Mr. Christopher 
Sykes’s The War Criminal, a study of the trial 
of Ney in 1815. It was a most distinguished 
programme: I doubt whether Mr. Sykes has 
ever done better. He produced it admirably, 
and the acting—that of Mr. Valentine Dyall 
as Ney and Mr. Esmé Percy as Louis XVIII 
especially—was of a very high order: one could 
feel the players rising to an occasion. What 
gave the programme so much of its power was 
its pertinence to our own times and problems. 
Ney was the first war criminal; as Mr. Sykes 
showed, nobody particularly wanted him tried ; 
his arrest was a blunder ; and the result of his 
trial, condemnation and execution was—Bona- 
partism and Napoleon III. Listening, it was 
impossible not to look over one’s shoulder uneasily 
at the future. It might have been history com- 
menting on our own war trials. And this effect 
was produced by the splendidly rounded charac- 
terisations Mr. Sykes achieved and his actors 
so well embodied. The participants in the case, 
one felt, had been caught to the life; they were 
not villains or heroes but fallible human beings 
trapped in the dilemma of politics. It was 
the sense of this—of Louis XVIII, kindly, 
well-disposed, but bearing on his back the weight 
of his family and his dynasty; of Ney, pledged 
to Louis, and then suddenly, unable to resist 
the old associations, the lure of the word liberty 
when Napoleon uttered it—that made the 
programme so moving and so.memorable. 

These are not exactly the mots justes for Law- 
rence’s play The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, 
glad though I was of the chance of listening to 
it ; Midland Region is to be congratulated on its 
courage in putting it on, for it is extremely unlikely 
to have interested anyone who is not primarily 
interested in its author. Lawrence had two or 
three ineffective flirtations with the theatre, and 
The Widowing very strongly suggests his trying 
to tailor his genius to meet the requirements of 
the Stage Society. The central situation is very 
close to that of Sons and Lovers, which appeared 
a year before the play was written. What 
emerged was Lawrence reduced to the level of 
Cold Comfort Farm. The cast struggled valiantly 
with their parts, but not even Miss Freda Jackson 
could triumph over the intractability of the 
material. 

How good Lord Russell has been in his series 
of six talks Portraits from Memory. When I 
heard him on Lawrence in an earlier series some 
months ago I felt he was rather less than fair. But 
in these recent talks his incisiveness, his magis- 
terial summings-up, have been delightful: what 
@ historian was lost to philosophy! And incisive- 
ness has not been the only quality: there has 
also been an Olympian magnanimity—witness 
his remarks on McTaggart. Of all the talks 
that which appealed most to me was the remini- 
scence of Conrad. No two great men, I had 
assumed beforehand, could have had less in 
common; which made “Lord Russell’s’ response 


to the novelist all the more moving. “ His 
intense and passionate nobility shines in my 
memory like a star seen from the bottom of a 
well”: to have heard Russell say these words 
was a great moment in one’s listening life. 
WiLLiAM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 


“Return to Paradise,” at the Odeon, 
Leicester Square 
“ Moana,” at the National Film Theatre 


There is an apt little anecdote about Hollywood 
and the South Seas in Richard Griffith’s new book, 
The World of Robert Flaherty. Commissioned in 
1928 by M.G.M. to make. a film, in collaboration 
with one of the company’s contracted directors, 
of Frederick O’Brien’s White Shadows in the 
South Seas, Flaherty abandoned the project after 
a few weeks with the unit on Tahiti. One 
incident decided him : 

The tropic moon shone down on the beach, the 
soft waters lapped it, the Tahitians sang Polynesian 
songs in the coconut groves beyond, and, down on 
their knees in the sand beside a tiny radio, the 
cameramen were listening to Abe Lyman and his 
orchestra in the Coconut Grove in Hollywood. 

An equivalent spirit, unfortunately, seems to 
have infused the making of Return to Paradise, 
a Technicolor film made last year by an American 
company on the little island of Matareva. Over 
the first glimpses of warm, paradisial shores 
glittering in the sunlight, a female voice on the 
soundtrack bays a honeyed theme-tune. The 
mind replaces the actual image with its own 
imagined one; spiritually we are back again in 
one of those anonymous nightclub sets, with a 
husky blonde sheathed in white menacing a 
microphone. Since the theme-tune recurs 
throughout Return to Paradise, the mental 
superimpositions distractingly accompany it. 

Not that the subject, based on one of James 
Michener’s South Seas stories, is altogether un- 
promising ; a lean, solitary but amiable American 
(Gary Cooper) arrives on Matareva when it is 
ruled by a fanatically puritan British mis- 
sionary, settles there in the face of his vicious 
opposition, and by his example encourages the 
Polynesians to reassert their natural ways of life. 
He falls in love with a native girl, who dies bearing 
him a daughter ; he goes away and returns fifteen 
years later, during World War II, to find his 
daughter on the point of being seduced by an 
American airman recently shot down over the 
island. After putting a stop to this, he realises 
he has returned to Paradise and stays there. 

The theme-tune, though, sets the whole key. 
In spite of Cooper’s agreeable presence, this is a 
vulgar, insensitive film that ignores all the true 
human possibilities of its setting. One must 
blame the script-writer (Charles Kaufman) for 
its ineptitudes of dialogue and characterisation— 
the British missionary who, apart from imposing 
a curfew, banning nudity and conducting church 
services, seems to have done little except teach 
his parishioners to speak American, suddenly 
changes into a wise, game old fuddy-duddy with. 
no motivation whatsoever, and the American’s 
uncommunicative arrivals and departures are 
explained with the laconic cliché of “ he’s running 
away from something.”’ _Mark Robson’s direction 
shows little. response to his scene, and the real 
life of the islanders, almost submerged by the 
plot, appears only in some brief moments of 
dancing, feasting and ritual. The Technicolor 
is erratic, and not enhanced by projection on the 
New Wide Screen. 

Return to Paradise was made just twenty years 
after Flaherty arrived on Safune to begin Moana. 
This rarely seen film will play at the National 
Film Theatre on October 1 and 2, and then goes 
into the regular cycle of its repertory pro- 
grammes. It survives as one of the most beautiful 
of Flaherty’s romantic primitive studies, an 
evocation of an Arcadia that has now vanished. 
As was his way, he arrived with no scenario, and 
lived on Safune until he felt he could make some- 
thing that grew out of the place and the people 


we 


the result is a poem to the lovely and innocent 
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simplicities of a kind of life that. Flaherty uniquely — 
communicated in the cinema.. His genuine loye © 
of it has made his films ageless. y 

GAVIN LAMBERT 


Everest Lectures, at the Festival Hall 


Climbers are not picked for Himalayan expeditions — 
because they are good public speakers: and one of @ 
the interests of the Everest lectures has been to see — 


how the men who mastered the ice-fall, the South 
Col and the summit ridge would cope with audiences 
of 3,000 at the Festival Hall. (After the present series 
there they go to the North, and back to London for 


further lectures in October and November). They — 
have appeared in teams of three—Hillary at every — 


lecture, and two others from the rest of the party 
Last week’s speakers were very much in character, 
Hunt, the planner, was cool and expository, describ- 
ing preparations, movements, loads and routes, 
Gregory, the Lancashire man who supported the 
summit party, was as pungent and friendly as if he 
were talking to a North of England climbing club. 
** Between Lowe and Tensing,” he said of a dreadful 
night in a small tent on the South Col, “‘ it was like 
sleeping in a vice.” Hillary, less handy with the 
microphone than the oxygen mask, dashed at his 
story and imparted his own vigour and humour even 


though all his words didn’t come through. There were _ 


no purple patches, no perorations—they showed 
their slides as informally, as matter-of-factly as any 
climber shows his friends his mountain pictures 
after a good season. But what pictures! Superb 
shots of scarlet rhododendrons high as houses, waves 
of blue foothills, ice-fluted peaks of green and silver, 
Makalu and dazzling Kanchenjunga eighty miles 
away from the top of Everest. And here and there the 
slides—of, say, the skeletons of the Swiss tents on 
‘the South Col, Bourdillon and Evans doubled over 
their axes on their retyrn from the South summit— 
spoke far more eloquently than the lecturers of 
effort and exhaustion, doggedness and heroism, the 
terribly narrow margin in such an enterprise— 
however good the planning. 
J. A. S. 


Correspondence 
PURGING THE SOCIALISTS 


Sir,—It does not need Mr. Tawney’s famous 
controversial prowess to convince us that, if we of 
the Labour Movement are to succeed, we must not 
quarrel, and that the less acrimonious our comments 
the better our chances of patching up our differences. 
It is an ironic comment on the frailty of human 
nature at its most elevated, however, that Mr. Tawney, 
in making this high-minded plea, should accuse you 
of “‘ supercilious Pharisaism’ arfti make use of other 
phrases calculated, one would have thought, to fers 
rather than to appease. 

I hope that everyone at Margate will pay attention 
to Mr. Tawney’s eloquent prayer for restraint. But 
it does seem to me that on this occasion he has sent 
his prayer to the wrong address. I do not suggest 
that you have never on any occasion been guilty of 
using poisoned words in this unhappy struggle within 
the Party. The particular article which has aroused 
Mr. Tawney, however, was a protest with which I 
should have expected him to be wholeheartedly in 
agreement. 

Your argument was not directed to defending the Left 
against the Right’; it was a protest against the efforts 
of certain trade union leaders to throw out from the 
positions of honour and influence not only those who 
differ from them in policy but also all those who, 
like Mr. Tawney himself, desire to make peace. It 
is surely strange that his dispassionate appeal makes 
no reference to the attack on Mr. Greenwood, who 
has sought to play the part of peacemaker, nor to the 
bitter contempt displayed by Sir William Lawther 
and Mr. Deakin for Mrs. Eirene White whose “ dig- 
nified protest” you and Mr. Tawney unite in praising. 

This is no longer a battle between mudslinging 
factions, as Mr. Tawney seems to imply, but an attempt 
by one side of the Party to destroy the other. If I 
were.to give further evidence of this-desire, I should 
be accused, on grounds of the highest ‘morality, of 
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adding fuel to the flames. I will therefore content 
myself with humbly asking Mr. Tawney to address 
his protest and prayer to those in power as well as to 
those who are desperately and (probably not always 
wisely) fighting for permission to exist. I am sure 
that Sir William Lawther and his colleagues are at 
least a8 likely to listen to Mr, Tawney as to anyone. 
SOCIALIST 


Sir,—I share both the general admiration for much 
of Professor Tawney’s past work and the general 
suspicion that THE New STATESMAN AND NATION 
is a partisan journal written by fallible human beings ; 
but, having re-read the particular article that incurred 
the professor’s lecture, I am left wondering. 

The only naughtiness that Mr. Tawney ventured 
to specify, committed either by the trade union Right 
or the political Left throughout “ the last two years ”’ 
of misbehaviour, is your own, reference to “ well- 
tried devices of trade union demagogy and power- 
politics.” Was this phrase reprehensible because it 
was untrue or because it was true ? It was surely not a 
piece of rootless vituperation : indeed I myself took 
it for a commonplace statement of recurrent historical 
fact. To smear your opponents as Communists, 
fellow-travellers and superior persons is, I should 
have thought, fairly to be described as demagogy, 


- whether it be done by Sir Will Lawther, Ernest Bevin 


or Senator McCarthy. And certainly it has been 

well-tried *? both here and abroad. Conversely, 
it would be no less demagogic if anyone had des- 
cribed: Sir Will as a Fascist, a capitalist catspaw and an 
inferior person, though nobody, so far as I am aware, 
has descended to any such tu quoque. 

Again, is not Mr. Morrison’s attempt to circum- 
navigate the judgment of. the constituency parties 
and hoist himself on to the Party Executive at Arthur 
Greenwood’s expense, by resorting to the power of the 
block vote wielded by a few trade union officials, a 
fair example of “ power-politics”. within a party ? 
Is not Mrs. Eirene White’s own dismissal, which she 
anticipated by resignation, another? It seems that 
even her degree of independence was considered 
¢xcessive. Similarly with Mr. Hewitson. 

Now it may be that these are precisely the kind of 
things, said and done, that Professor Tawney has 
noticed, rather late in life, and that have shocked him. 
Yet he is also shocked, apparently, that you should 
presume to share his disapproval. This is puzzling. 

Perhaps the clue lies in the sentence where he 
boasts himself “an observer with no pretensions to 
political expertise.” O enviable detachment ! 
How often must boxers in the fourteenth round envy 
the well-poised, unbruised observers at the ringside— 


»-or even their own seconds, like Mr. Tawney and 


myself, Unfortunately the ring must be inhabited 
by someone, or there’d be nothing to observe. And, 


alas, fighters have a deplorable tendency to forget 


their detachment ; the more so if they happen-to 
believe in their cause. 

The fact is that the Professor’s strictures would 
have been harder to sustain if he had related them to 
concrete issues. How, for example, does he suggest 
Tom Williamson and Mark Hewitson should set 
about obeying his exhortation to “co-operate . 
in a common cause” over the socialisation of the 
chemical industry when one of them is for it and the 
other against it ? Should one of them hold his tongue ? 
And, if so, which? I should hesitate myself to stig- 
matise the Professor’s exhortation as “ supercilious 
Pharisaism,”’ but it does seem hard to believe that he 
can really have overlooked this little dilemma peculiar 
to the democratic process. 

Of course, I can well understand his wishing that 
Hewitson and Williamson did agree, and all the rest 
of them as well. Middle groups contain a lot of people 
who resent having to commit themselves to a decision. 
They also contain, of course, many people who quite 
legitimately consider sixty miles an hour too fast a 
pace and-six miles an hour too slow. But even this 
metaphor, at least for active politicians, if not for 
observers, must sooner or later be translated into 
concrete issues of potential action to be decided 


eventually either by vulgar debate or by a Fiihrer. 


Perhaps Professor Tawney merely means that the 


- debate should not be too vulgar, that acrimony should 
restrained. 


be avoided and tempers Yet I cannot 
think he had this irreproachable objective in mind, 
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for then he himself would scarcely have set the con- 
trary example by blackguarding those “‘ comrades ” 
with whom he disagrees as Holy Willys, pharisees and 
*‘a mob of Pekingese puppies on the scramble for 

cake.” This may or may not be invective on a very 
distinguished level; it can hardly have been designed 
to lower the temperature of debate. 

So what was the purpose of Professor Tawney’s 
homily? I spurn the suspicion that it could be a 
Piece of partisan propaganda masquerading as im- 
partiality, for the Professor, on his own testimonial, 
is a detached observer uncorrupted by political 
expertise. 

Puzzling, puzzling . . . 

For myself I can only say that I still welcome de- 
bate, however vulgar, on points of political difference, 
though I could wish‘it (if I dare say so) cleansed as far 
as possible of distracting demagogy and the manoeuvres 
of power-politics. 

Benn W. LEvy 


NATIONAL THEATRE 

Smr,—Mry article questioning the wisdom of the 
South Bank Theatre scheme and suggesting a better 
way of using the money has served to stimulate an 
invaluable controversy in your Correspondence 
columns. Invaluable, because it is the first time there 
has been any public discussion on the merits of the 
scheme, and because so many well-informed people 
have expressed their opinions. 

It is surely not correct, as my friend Benn Levy 
suggests, that there has been no support for my view. 
He himself questions whether the South Bank proposal 
would fulfil the requirements of the National Theatre ; 
Mr. Wolfit would rather that Drury Lane be bought 
for the purpose; arid Mr. Andrew Campbell the 
Lyceum. Before commenting on what appear to me 
to be the major points of those who have disagreed 
with me, it is necessary to restate the thesis of my 
article. It was, in brief, that the major purpose of 
the National Theatre movement has always been the 
provision of endowed theatres in London and the 
provinces, where good British drama could be 
presented by first-class repertory companies freed 
from the fetters of the commercial stage. This 
principle has now been accepted, but its implementa- 
tion is severely handicapped through inadequate 
funds, particularly in the provinces. 

London has the Old Vic. By its constitution and 
its standard of performance it is a National Theatre 
in everything but name. The building, though 
imperfect, has the inestimable advantage of having 
“associations which call forth a deep emotional 
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response from all devotees of the serious theatre.” 
The interests of the British drama would therefore be 
far better served by spending the bulk of the £1,000,000 
in providing provincial repertory organisations with 
the capital resources they so urgently need, rather than 
in erecting a new theatre, a few hundred yards away 
from the Old Vic, and of about the same seating 
capacity. Nothing that any of your correspondents 
have said has shaken my conviction that this is right. 

Mr. Michael Redgrave protests that the stage 
facilities and the backstage arrangements at the Old 
Vic are poor. I understand him to mean that, while 
they are no worse than in many commercial theatres, ' 
they come nowhere near the standards on which the 
National Theatre supporters have set their hearts.' 
No one would question this. Mr. Redgrave also says 
the auditorium is uncomfortable and inadequate. 
But if, as he suggests, it is too small to exploit any 
success, 80, of coufse, would be the South Bank 
project. And that is the only concrete project in 
existence, and the only one we can talk about. The! 
authorities have endorsed it, and the architectural 
plans will be implemented the moment the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says “‘ Go.”’ 

But to return to the rest of Mr. Redgrave’s charges. 
An essential part of my case was that some small part 
of the £1,000,000 ought to be spent on “ improving 
the equipment and facilities of the theatre.”? If 
wardrobe and office accommodation and a warehouse 
for scenery were provided on one of the bombed sites 
adjoining the Old Vic, and a comparatively small sum’ 
were spent in improving the amenities backstage and 
in the auditorium, many of Mr. Michael Redgrave’s' 
complaints would disappear and the theatre would 
become functionally far more efficient and _less 
expensive to run. Much of this would no doubt have 
already been done if there had been money available.' 
I cannot understand his argument that, if the National 
Theatre is to be housed at the Old Vic, it will show, 
astonishing fluctuations in quality, but that this 
presumably will not happen if it were housed in a 
new theatre. I hesitate to question the views of 
such a distinguished authority, but isn’t he really 
putting far too much emphasis throughout his argu- 
ment on the mechanics of the theatre and too little 
on its human content ? 

Mr. Redgrave does not share my fear that the 
proposed National Theatre playing classical repertory 
simultaneously (and almost contiguously) with the 
Old Vic is likely to result in half-empty houses for 
both. This, of course, is not capable of proof; but; 
it is surely irrelevant to argue that Sadler’s Wells and 
Covent Garden do not put each other out of business. 
They are not located within a few hundred yards of 
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each other ; and while there are dozens of theatres in 
London, there are only two opera houses. And when 
he uses the further analogy of the Comédie Frangaise 
and the Odéon it is necessary to remember that they 
need and receive a subsidy of £230,000 a year. 

That brings me to the other major point which has 
‘ been advanced against my case. Benn Levy, while 
supporting my plea for the development of good 
theatres outside London, says this is not really in 
conflict with the building of a new theatre in London 
out of public resources, and that sufficient money ought 
to be made available for both. Of course it ought to 
be, but let us be realistic and accept the fact that for 
many a long day there will not be £2,000,000 a year, 
the figure he suggests, available to subsidise the British 
theatre, and it would be folly to base a policy on such 
a pipe dream. It was only recently that the Govern- 
_ment cut the subsidy for the national galleries and 
museums by £30,000, forcing them to close many of 
their rooms to the public. Let us press for additional 
expenditure on the drama by all means. Maybe we 
will achieve some success; but let us not dehide 
ourselves into supposing that there will be £1,000,000 
available for capital expenditure on the London 
theatre (and as Sir Leslie Plummer points out, its 
cost will probably be double), plus the considerable 
annual subsidy it is bound to require, plus the sub- 
stantial capital grants needed by the existing repertory 
companies, plus their annual subsidies. 

Which has first claim? The dubious South Bank 
scheme or the provincial repertories ? And when we 
think of the latter, let us rather consider them from 
the angle of those millions of people who live in the 
provinces and are at present deprived of the good 
theatre they should and could have. 

House of Commons. Gerorce STRAUSS 


LAND NATIONALISATION 


Sir,—Dr. Orwin proposes that after a certain date 
the State will be the only buyer ofall land coming 
on to the market. This is not the same as saying 
that the State has the first option; it imposes an 
obligation upon the State which it cannot get out of. 
There are two grave drawbacks to this. In the first 
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place, while not necessarily putting on the State more 
duties than it can properly carry out, it will certainly 
give it enough to do, so that it will be unlikély to 
be able to take over any land that is not actually 
offered for sale. This means that some land, which 
in the national interest should be taken over, will still 
be left in private hands merely because it has not 
been offered for sale. 

The second difficulty is that a considerable amount 
of land goes on to the market every year in plots of 
under a hundred acres. Some of this land can con- 
veniently be absorbed by neighbouring estates, while 
some of the rest of it might be bought by small owner- 


occupiers who are prepared to work hard to improve — 


their holding. Under Dr. Orwin’s scheme neither of 
these things would happen; instead, the State would 
be forced to buy a large number of small and widely 
scattered plots of land, regardless of whether the result 
would be a greater production of food or not. 

In view of these points, I put forward once more 
the proposal which I made recently in a letter to you 


‘—namely, that land should be nationalised on a func- 


tional basis. This means that wherever national 

ownership will lead to an increase in production, the 

State should have the power to buy compulsorily, 

whether the land is in fact offered for sale or not, 

and regardless of whether it is being farmed by a 

tenant or the owner. H. D. WALsTon 
Newton, Nr. Cambridge. 


AFRICAN FEDERATION 

Smr,—When the Labour Party sought to insert 
amendments into the Central African Federation 
Bill, they were subject to much criticism. Sir R. 
Welensky went so far as to describe the Parliamentary 
duty of H.M. Opposition as “sabotage.” But the 
only effects of the constant- appeals by Huggins, 
Welensky and others to “ give the measures a chance ”’ 
appear to have fallen on deaf ears. A new political 
movement has been formed, under the name of the 
Confederate Party, whose main design appears to 
be to continue the Federation debate both in provincial 
and Federal politics, and to continue it entirely on 
racial lines. Their policy is one of Agartheid, more 
vicious than the one practised by Dr. Malan.. The 
leaders of this movement consist largely of individuals 
who recently arrived in the country, and who left 
Britain because they disapproved of a Labour Govern- 
ment, disliked paying high taxation, and resented 
eating the same rations as everyone else. Their 
knowledge of the problems confronting the country 
in general, and the natives in particular, is open to 
Their outlook is reactionary and even, 
potentially, Fascist. This is a very undesirable 
Right-wing movement, which will attract elements 
that can only cause racial strife, and create suspicion 
and distrust among those who would be better 
employed in working for the good of the country. 

Bromley, S. Rhodesia. J. A. E. Ratston 


JOURNALESE 


S1r,—At a distance of six thousand miles I am under 
handicap as a correspondent, but perhaps you will be 
indulgent and permit me a belated comment upon 
Mr. Colin Wills’ article ‘‘ The Decline of Journalese.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Wills has overlooked the 
way that all languages grow. Scholars who study a 
language and know exactly how it ought to be, 
naturally object to changes; but everyday people, 
who don’t know so much about correctness, are willing 
to experiment and amuse themselves with new and 
picturesque and especially shorter ways of saying 
what they want. Sometimes they are successful, and 
their new words are adopted into the language and 
become respectable. I have never looked it up, but 
I have always had the idea that the lively and vivid 
phrases which impress us so in Shakespeare were 
many of them the slang phrases of his time. He 
dared to use them, and now they are “ Shakespeare 
quotations.” “‘ Aye, there’s the rub,” says Hamlet ; 
and so the scholars spoke of Shakespeare contemp- 
tuously. If the scholars had been saying it, it would 
have read, “‘ There is the consideration which event- 
uates in such an extension of the existence of calamity.” 

Mr. Wills selecis for reproval what seems to me a 
quite charming bit of American humour, a headline 
from our raffish newspaper Variety. He weakens 
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it a little by spelling correctly two of the four words. 
It should read: “STIX NIX HIX PIX.” Me. 
Wills tells us what this means in the very best scholarly 
language, i.e,, ““The country districts of the United 
States objected to films portraying their citizens as 
comical rustic figures.”” There are seventeen words, 
and I ask in the name of common sense who would 
speak seventeen words when he can say it in four ? 
Who would write ninety-six letters when he can 
get along with thirteen, and especially when by the 
short form the newspaper man not merely causes you 
to want to read the article, but gives you a hearty 
chuckle as well ? 


Monrovia, California Upton SINCLAIR 


“CLUBLAND HEROES ” 

Sir,—Writing of Sapper, Mr. Maurice Richardson 
says : “ Part of the genesis of Bulldog Drummond was 
due to a simple case of Adlerian Inferiority Complex. 
Sapper was, I understand, a near-dwarf.” 

It is certainly many years since I met Sapper, but 
my recollection of him is that he looked less like a 
near-dwarf than a Rugby footballer. He stood, I 
should guess, about 5ft. 10in., and weighed about 
11 stone. He was amused by the success of Bulldog 
Drummond and had a practical, rather cynical 
attitude to what he regarded as “this writing 
business.”” So he would, I think, much have enjoyed 
being called 2 “‘ near-dwarf” and “‘ a simple case of 
Adlerian Inferiority Complex.” ‘“‘ Well, what do you 
expect ?”’ he would probably have said; “‘ these 
blokes have got to write something for their money.” 

Bryncrug, Towyn, Mer. N. C, HUMBER 


OLIVE SCHREINER 
Sir,—I am collecting material for a memorial 
booklet on the occasion of the first centenary of Olive 
Schreiner, who was: born in 1854, and should be 
grateful to friends of that great South African woman 
who could help me by sending me the original or 
copies of any of her letters, speeches, pamphlets, etc. 
All material will be treated with the utmost care and 
returned after perusal. E. S. Sacus. 
21 Strutton Ground, 
London, S.W.1. 


HORATIO BOTTOMLEY 


Sir,—I am gathering material for a biography of 
the late Horatio Bottomley, and should very much 
like to hear from anybody who has any personal 
reminiscences of him. I am particularly anxious to 
obtain factual information regarding the first thirty 
years of Bottomley’s life, from 1860 to 1890; but 
information about his later career will be welcome too. 

Any material sent to me will be carefully looked 
after and promptly returned, JULIAN SYMONS 

Badlesmere Lees, Kent. 
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Books in General 


’ In Charles Dickens: His Tragedy and 
Triumph,* Professor Edgar Johnson of the City 
College of New York delivers the longest life of 
Dickens since Forster, in two huge pantechnicon 
loads of eleven hundred pages each. Forster may 
have been stiff, set and official in mind; he had 
his jealousies and was certainly obliged to be dis- 
creet; still, he was thorough and was far from 
being the dull biographer some have made him 
out to be. But a large amount of material has 
become available since Forster’s time—the pub- 
lishers mention the 50 volumes of The Dicken- 
sian,a million words of Dickens’s letters in print 
and three thousand five hundred more docu- 
ments—and Mr. Johnson has been through the 
vast amount of critical work as well. The notes 
and indexes run to dozens of pages, in the 
American fashion, so that if we want to look up 
_ Dickens’s Characteristics, as distinct from his 
life, there is a separate index: Dickens’s love of 
. walking, his pets; Music (his enjoyment of), his 
reserve, restlessness, his games, his fantasy, his 
sympathies (human) or vigor (physical), we can 
find the page at once. What we do when we find 
this information, I am not sure. An irreverent 
memory of Mr. Gradgrind comes to mind— 
“Now what I want is, Facts. Teach these boys 
and girls nothing but facts”—as one faces this 
triumph of biographical technology. What is it 
for? For making a sort of machine that can 
speed up the working of other university 
« machines? I do not deny that it is fun to spend 
hours with an index ‘instead of reading a book, 
to know at a glance what Dickens thought of 
canaries and how good he was at the game of 
Twenty Questions; I do not deny that it is 
irritating for a reviewer to hunt through half a 
dozen books badly indexed or not indexed at all, 
as I have done when reading for this article, but 
I am glad I did so. It is, in the end, more 
rewarding to fritter than to file. I discovered 
one odd fact. I quote from Edmund Wilson’s 
_The Wound and the Bow: 

[The subject of Edwin Drood] is also the 
subject of Poe’s William Wilson, the subject of 
Dr. fekyll and Mr. Hyde and the subject of 
Dorian Gray. . . Dostoevsky, who owed so 
much to Dickens and who was probably in- 
fluenced by the murder in Chuzzlewit, had 
produced in 1866 a masterpiece on the theme 
at which’ Dickens is only just arriving in 1869. 
Raskolnikov—raskdlnik means dissenter—com- 
bines in his single person the two anti-social 
types of the deliberate criminal and_ rebel, 
which since Hugh in Barnaby Rudge, have 
always been kept distinct by Dickens. 

I turn to Professor Johnson : 

He was Dostoevsky’s master, for Crime and 
Punishment and .The Brothers Karamazov, 
though far greater books than Barnaby Rudge 
and Martin Chuzzlewit, are tremendously in- 
debted to their studies of murderers and rebels 
against society. But with John Jasper in 1870, 
Dickens was approaching those dark and 
tangled labyrinths of alienation that Dostoevsky 


explored in Raskolnikov, whose very name 
means dissenter— 


and find no note referring this passage to Mr. 
Wilson in the text. The omission is not 
important and indeed there are many references 
to Mr. Wilson and other distinguished critics of 


* Charles Dickens: His Trag and Triumph 
By EpGarR JOHNSON. Gollancz. 2 Vols. £3 10s. 








Dickens elsewhere; but in his criticism, Mr. 
Johnson is one of those fervent Dickensians who 
assimilate and accumulate what has been done, 
in a warm, general way and do not add much 
more than eulogy, emphasis and great length 
himself. He is a good guide to the general state 
of Dickensian criticism as it stands now, when 
the stress is more upon the phases of his violent 
attacks upon industrial society, the darkening of 
his mind, his symbolism, rather than upon his 
comic genius. 

As a Life spread out in detail, impartial at the 
well-known crises and subject to no new theories 
about Dickens’s character or the nature of his 
genius, Mr. Johnson’s book is very readable 
and thorough. Dickens is “a Titan,” often 
wrong, but always a Titan. I do not mean that 
Mr. Johnson is morally incurious, but that he 
is ruled by the fundamental notion of the unique- 
ness of Dickens and his genius. It is, of course, 
a relief to get away from the knuckle-rapping 
biographers; from those who so clearly establish 
Dickens’s hypocrisies, his rapacity where money 
was concerned, his priggish snobbery, his self- 
pity and sentimentality; from the cosy know-alls 
who tell us he went to pieces after meeting Ellen 
Ternan, or—even earlier—when he became rich 
and lost touch with his early material; from the 
kind of Marxists who wish to prove that he was 
almost a Marxist, or the other kind who tell us 
he was a genteel child of the southern com- 
mercial middle-class who knew “the people” 
only by his eye and ear. These different analyses 
have their grain of truth; the denigrations are 
often exact—if one makes the initial mistake of 
treating Dickens as a member of the intelligentsia 
and ignores his imagination and genius. In its 
gross faults, as well as in its virtues, the genius of 
Dickens resembles in kind that of Balzac: both are 
extraordinary instances of self-identification—in- 
tense, growing and, in Dickens’s case, despairing 
—with their age. Both are moved by the theory of 
“ the dominant passion.” Mrs. Carlyle’s account of 
dining at the Dickenses’ suggests that it cannot 
have been so very different from dining at the 
Forster-Podsnap-Veneerings’.. How much of 
money-hardened Dombey was the novelist? 
Mr. Johnson sees this entanglement; and does 
not lose sight—as Taine did and many others 
have done since—of the. variety, depth and 
radiance of his comic imagination. Belittle this 
in order to boost his moral indignation, and one 
reduces Dickens to the very reputable but 
narrow dimensions of Mrs. Gaskell and Char- 
lotte Bronté. Hard Times is a biting piece of 
social rage and also an interesting biographical 
document; it reveals the engine of hate that adds 
its energy to the comic at a certain pitch; but it 
is a derivative work of talent in the long collec- 
tion of his works; just as The Eternal Husband is 
in the canon of Dostoevsky. 

On the character of Dickens, Mr. Johnson 
attempts no moral or psychological subtleties, 
but sticks to the central fact of the unyielding 
and drastic quality of his will. Never, after the 
episodes of the blacking factory, the Marshalsea 
and the failure of his love for Maria Beadnell, 
would Dickens accept poverty or humiliation. 
In money matters he went for the last penny. 


on.” 
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In personal relationships—once out of the early 
position of disadvantage—he stuck out for abso- 
lute domination. The frail, pretty, hurt child 
turns into the adamant egotist and dandy. His 


‘ decisiveness is frightening. Does his father 


turn into a sponge? Dickens rushes his terrified 
old couple to Devonshire, planks them down in 
a house, where the broken-down Bohemian 
reporter may go mad with boredom, but will 
never be allowed to cause trouble again. When 
he is engaged to be married, the young Dickens 
catches his future wife with the sulks; his letter 
of admonition alarms her into submission at 
once. (Decisiveness does not indicate good 
judgment, however: he might have taken warn- 
ing that surrender does not mean change of 
character or heart. Mrs. Dickens went on suik- 
ing and begging for forgiveness all her life and 
learned to add pique and jealousy to her reper- 
toire.) His parting with her—that extra- 
ordinary scene where he has the door of his 
dressing room boarded up!—and his defeat of 
her family whom he. forced to a written docu- 
ment of surrender; his notorious statement to 
the press; his drastic despatching of his sons to 
the colonies, these are the acts of an imaginative 
man who lives only in himself and who is pro- 
tecting his imaginative life from petty destroyers. 
But they also display an over-riding will to action 
which few imaginative people have. 

Dickens was driven by a demon. I may have 
missed it in Mr. Johnson’s pages, but I see no 
reference to Forster’s shrewd judgment that 
Dickens lived exclusively for the immediate and 
actual, and that this left him with no resources 
in times of crisis—except the resource of “ going 
Incidentally, Mr. Johnson sees no evi- 
dence that Georgina Hogarth had any serpent- 
like role in the separation. If it seems monstrous 
that she stayed behind when Mrs. Dickens left, 
that shows simply how she was dominated as 
everyone else was. All the same, surely Mr. 
Johnson’s argument that Georgina was years 
younger than Mrs. Dickens and therefore could 
hardly assert more power, is a very weak one. 
The tragic figure is poor, will-less, passive, petu- 
lant Mrs. Dickens who had somehow mis- 
managed her one obvious hold on her husband: 
her seductiveness. But Dickens, like many 
imaginative men, was seduced by the idea of 
women; very little, one would say, by their 
persons. He made it quite clear to Collins that 
he was no amorist; he worked too hard for that 
career to attract him. 

Mr. Johnson has striven to say everything 
and to get everything in, even long summaries 
and evaluations of the novels as they appear. 
He does succeed here in showing Dickens as a 
tragically injured and growing mind. What he 
does not indicate is that there has been and still 
is a violent confusion of critical judgment on 
these works. A novel like Our Mutual Friend 
has been called the best of Dickens, but other 
reputable critics have thought it the worst. The 
same may be said of Edwin Drood. Large 
areas of. Little Dorritt—which Shaw admired 
for political reasons—are intolerable. In theory, 
we swallow the showman; but, in fact, as we 
read, we ask at what point the identification with 
society can become a betrayal of the artist. Did 
Dickens ask himself this at the time when his 
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taste for acting and the readings started? Was 
Ellen Ternan a symptom, not a cause? Were 
the readings undertaken merely to pay for Gad’s 
Hill? Were they an ascent into megalomania? 
Or was Dickens, in fact, attempting to recover 
the lost vocation of the artist in them? He was 
not a man who knew himself weil; introspection 
became literature too quickly; certain short 
stories, as Mr. Johnson says, show him to have 
been tragically bewildered about his own nature. 

It is curious to realise that, in his social life, 
Dickens was a great entertainer, but not a great 
talker. His personal spell.was in his gaiety, his 
play-acting, and—very surprising—in his gift 
of listening to othets. One had imagined him 
always talking. Another interesting fact is that 
he used every mood, every incident in his life, 
in his work. Other writers wait and accumulate; 
he transcribed every hour, every state of mind, 
exhaustively. Rarely, however, does one see 
him in a comic situation himself. I found oniy 
one in this Life which has the authentic note of 
Dickensian farce. It occurs when he is hypnotis- 
ing Madame de la Rue in Genoa, in order to 
cure her of certain delusions, and is obliged to 
stop because of Mrs. Dickens’s jealousy. 
Earnestly Dickens sets out to teach the. slow- 
minded and decorous husband, M. de la Rue, 
th: mysteries of mesmerism so that he can con- 
tinue the treatment himself. One imagines thé 
solemn, farcical scene in the Genoese hotel. 
And yet, even in this, Dickens was at his life- 
long game of turning private humiliation into 
fantastic comedy. A large part of that comedy 
is inspired observation based on the old doctrine 
of Fielding that truth to nature supplies’ the 
ridiculous; but another part came from what 
cannot be forgiven. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


MISTRAL 


She went out, for a moment she said— 
But he lay down in the wind, 
Asked it to tell him what loss it was bringing ; 
And their son cried “‘ My father is dead ”’ 
But he with staring eyes still lay, and ringing 
The wind made words on. the bells 
Which spoke in his head : 
“ Tell your son that his mother has sinned 
And his father is dead.” 


She stooped to him, stroked him, “‘O do not lie 
there 
In the wind, come in by the fire, 
The bells speak lies to part us, 
Come in from there.” But she fled in fear ; 
And the bells rang thus : 
** He will not rise, he will not rise, unless she tells 
Where she goes in the mistral, where, 
And the story of her whole desire 
For the wind in her hair.” 


The air became still, and the words he had heard 
Became her surprise : 
** Where have I been, that my breath 
Comes so fast? Has the mistral stirred 
The bells to speak of death ? 
The wind is winged and beaked, it r tape on the 
bes 
Always a lying word. 
My son, why with such frightened eyes 
Do you stare at me, as if to realise 
That I myself am the mistral-bird ? ” 


Martin SevMour-SMITH 


. Georgian poetry and 


“ENG. LIT.” 
The Modern Writer and His World By 

G. S. Fraser. Derek Verschoyle. 16s. 

The Japanese have oo a lot on themselves 
since Pearl Harbour. This book, written in 1950 
in Japan for “Japanese students of English fitera- 
ture,” is not a dangerous bomb, nor is it an experi- 
ment in forcible Western culture-feeding. But it 
is an odd book all the same: ambitious, brave, in- 
termittently excellent, it gallops across the last 
fifty years of “Eng. Lit.”—ideas, novel, drama, 
poetry, criticism—with an energy, resource and 
confidence that have to be admired. It does not 
ignore the danger of running together definition, 
criticism and narrative—the obvious danger that 
you will neither define, nor criticise, nor even 
properly narrate. It charges straight through and 
comes out alive, but not without damage. 

Mr. Fraser covers so much. ground so quickly 
that the damage is not always spotted except as 
an uneasy feeling. On page 198 he has reached 
he says: 

Edward Thomas’s is: perhaps completely typical 
of what we mean by Georgian verse, but to conform 
to type quite so completely is surely to be indi- 
fea for perhaps when we describe some poem 

“ typically ” what we mean at the back 
our minds is, “It reminds one of Edward 

Thomas.” 

I do not have this at the back of my mind when 
thinking of Georgian poetry. As a contribution 
towards “getting a literary scene into perspec- 
tive” (Mr. Fraser’s avowed aim) his remark 
seems to me incorrect; as a piece of criticism 
unfair, unless you add (as he does not) that 
Edward Thomas was a sensitive, meditative, 
original poet whose gently personal voice had 
little in common with that smooth, dubious rus- 
ticity, well defined by Mr. Gavin Ewart: : 

We've given up the Georgian poets—teaching 

dance bands how to croon, 

mae in coloured goggies underneath a pallid 


Vinee: spies, ill tier wiabite ted. tame es, 


Georgian poetry. 

Mr. Fraser could say that he has eschewed the 
giving of advice. The horse he rides is not, he 
says, his own judgment, but that of “most 
people ”— * critics of an older generation, certain 
friends of one’ S$ own generation, whose judgment 
one respects.” I think this was a mistake. It 
might have been an interesting mistake, if Mr. 
Fraser had really tried to analyse this respected 
collective judgment. But all he does is to bran- 
dish its reactionary shibboleths—“ generalised 
anxiety of our time,” need to preserve “the best 
elements ” of tradition—and lay them across the 
wincing backs of individual writers, whom he 
then further punishes by labelling as “ writers like 
Yeats and Joyce,” “poets like Stephen Spender.” 
His reliance is sO unquestioning that, though he 
has “not read Lawrence’s own Lady Chatterley’ s 
Lover,” his impression of it “ from what my friends 
tell me is that it is an artistic failure.” And later: 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover, the frankest of his 
novels from this point of view, is by no means 
his best one. Indeed, it is perhaps his worst.” 

This alarming use of the judgment of respected 
friends is betrayed less sensationally, but not less 
tiresomely, by the wads of padding in which Mr. 
Fraser smothers many passages of © perceptive 
criticism. He has to give us that.old tale about 
the “most subtle effects of irony” achieved by 
Eliot in The Waste Land by writing in lines of 
earlier poets. Then comes his own good sentence : 

and so we are to contrast Marvell’s grave seducer, 

for whom the thought of death and judgment gives 

a finer to ion, and on the other hand the 

simple lyricism of thé Day passage (and yet Actezeon 

will be torn to pieces by the hounds for his pre- 

Yue ng with the slack immunity with which 

Sweeney, the modern unheroic equivalent of Mar- 

vell and Acton, pursues his sordid “ love-life.” 


“ Slack immunity ” 


has to spoil it. “Sweeney,” he egregiously adds, 
“lacks both the sense of sin and the sense of 


_ Nemesis, and therefore he has no bright aware-" 


ness of beauty.” Really? The judgment of 


seapectnd Sica, af. peotans: See. Cheaciepiay 


is refreshing, because Mr. - 
Fraser does not often strike a phrase. Then he: 
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effort to remember and _eproduce. it, has given 
.Mr. Fraser’s book an am ous flavour and tex- 
ture, like a sandwich and tasty inside but 
made with very stale bread. 
EP ye mere useful findings ae from AW yore. 3 
of original common sense. sym- 
pathy, severity and Coles it It is pots 
relief when Mr. Fraser questions Lawrence’s well- 
known ‘distinction ‘between “obscenity” and 
“pornography” on the simple ground that 
“young. readers... may often derive an im- 
proper and unhealthy excitement from the detailed 
description of sexual episodes”; or asserts that 
unexpurgated Henry Miller is banned “for per- 
fectly sound reasons”; or defends the “frantic 
individualism ” of .suburban houses that are 
“very charming in .their way with their trees, 
their pure air, the riot of flowers in the gardens; 
and the odd contrasts of the various building 
styles.” This is the voice which has been dis- 
tinct and valuable in Mr. Fraser’s poetry and 
occasional criticism. It is valuable here. A 
sketch of English suburban life, entertaining in 
itself, is justified as preparing for, and strengthen- 
ing, a first-rate analysis of “suburban domestic 
drama” from Goldsmith to Dodie Smith; Mr. 
Fraser’s touch on the increasing decadence. of its 
function—“ to dissipate a sense of inner empti- 
ness and fatigue ”—is light, original and sinister. 
Novelists also seem to release him from the 
strain. of remembering the anxious verdicts “of 
our time.” It was worth raising an eyebrow at 
Dr. Leavis for sticking Conrad into the Great 
(English) Tradition, worth saying that Christo- 
pher Isherwood has a much better “style” than 


Graham Greene. Good things are said about Gals- ~ 


worthy; a quick comment on Nigel Balchin is 
profound and surprising. The personal punch is 
free and vigorous in Mr. Fraser’s last section, 
“Trends of Criticism.” This is thorough, it 
breaks a lot of ground, and offers rewarding per- 
spectives. It happily hits off some of the lesser 
great—Bagehot, Saintsbury, Belloc, Pound, Mid- 
dieton Murry—and measures the grittier and 
greater—Arnold, Eliot, Empson, Leavis. There 
is a particularly pleasing comment on Mr. 
Murry’s | “reconstitutions” of Christianity and 


These new creeds were rather like the chassis of 
an expensive motor-car from which the engine had 
been quietly removed; they were comfortable to sit 
in, but would not get you anywhere. 

What sort of subject is modern English litera- 
ture? Is it gloomy or funny, dignified or trivial? 
“It is time for the destruction of error.” That 
‘saying of Mr. Auden used to be taken seriously; 
and taking i it seriously meant having no truck with 

“‘escapists.” There was only a grudging nod 
for Mr. de la Mare. have changed. 
Mr. Fraser recalls Auden’s “absence during the 
war,” tells us that Roy Campbell “fought bravely 
as a common soldier” for General Franco. One 
‘thing has not changed: a magnificence in the 
English language, recurrently breaking into extra- 

ordinary music. It has broken out in Auden, 
Wilfrid Owen, Hardy, T. S. Eliot, Yeats. Lesser 
writers have contributed a smaller (often beauti- 
ful and vital) share. But that is why, in English 
literature, they are lesser. 

I do not find any governing sense of magnifi- 
cence in The Madern Writer and His World. 
This is modern English literature, yes, after a 
fashion: the workmanlike fashion of 1950, care- 
fully neutral between the serious and the funny, 
the gloomy and the cheerful view. Mr. Fraser 
even finds it necessary to discuss the circumstan- 
tial difficulties of the post-war writer—his 
thwarted need for “the odd six months of almost 
complete isolation and security.” Surely it is 
time for the destruction of that dismal excuse. 
Gloom, yes; there is plenty to be gloomy about; 
and I wish Mr. Fraser had decided to be whole- 
heartedly gloomy, as he seems really to feel when 
not protesting... That would have been more re- 
assuring than this brochure for a Garden City of 
literature, oddly scaled down with its pictures of 
amenities and its tributes to leading denizens. It 
‘might even have been more useful to the Japanese. 

GILEs ROMULY * 
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aenGEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


An Autumn Preview 


THE FRENCH 


THEATRE TODAY. 
HAROLD HOBSON 


An account of the contemporary French 
theatre by a distinguished dramatic critic. 
Special reference is made to those dramatists 
known to present-day London theatre-goers. 


12/6 net 


PEEPSHOW INTO 


PARADISE 
LESLEY GORDON 


A most entertaining account of children’s 
toys in all lands and ages. Likely to become 
a work of standard reference. 6 colour 
plates. 178 line drawings. Nov. oth. 

25/- net 


MUFFS & MORALS 
PEARL BINDER 


' A frank and stimulating account of dress and 
fashion, in particular relation to moral ’ 


standards and social developments, through- 


out the ages. Zius. Nov. 9th. About 15/- net 


KOREA: 
Land of the Morning Calm 


COL. DONALD PORTWAY 


The author, who was a member of a United 
Nations team to Korea in 1952-3, gives a 
comprehensive picture of the present 
economic, political and military situation in 
that unhappy country. Maps and illustra- 
tions. - About 12/6 net 


FINGERPRINTS: Fifty Years 


of Crime Detection 


ALAN BROCK & 
DOUGLAS G. BROWNE 


Two acknowledged authorities on crimino- 
logical and kindred subjects have combined 
to produce this important study of the 
science of fingerprinting. With many illus- 
trations from police records. Nov. 9th. 

About 15/- net 


SPINIFEX WALKABOUT 
CORALIE & LESLIE REES 


A singularly fascinating account of a recent 
journey which the authors made across the 
desert wastes of Northern Australia, includ- 
ing the Monte Bello Islands. lus. 

i Ss 15/- net 
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aes 


ENCHANTED 
IN THE SUN 


Giuseppe Marotta 


Naples in all its fantastic variety, 
and an old man telling the stories of 
the classical gods and heroes. Here 
is beauty, humanity, humour and the 
humility of the common man posed 
against the gigantic figures of the old 
myths. A book which does not belie 
its title. 


Ready October — 9s 6d net 


THE 
ROSENBERG 
LETTERS 


Two intelligent, perceptive people, 
man and wife, under sentence. of 
death. Here are the letters they 
wrote toeach other. Don’t turn your 
back on the casualties of the cold 
war because your bowels are tender : 
rather, read these letters because of 
their testimony to human courage 
and family love. 


Ready October 7s 6d net 
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THE 
SCARLET THREAD 
. Adventures in Wartime Espionage 
Donald Downes 
‘An illuminating and courageous 
contribution to history. . . . His 


narrative is as sincere as it is — 


exciting.’ Daily Telegraph 
15s. 


WINDOW ON CHINA 
Raja Hutheesing 
A first-hand account of Communist 
China, penetrating and impartial, 
by the brother-in-law of Pandit 
Nehru. Vivid portraits of Mao 
Tse-Tung and other leading 
personalities. 
12s. 6d. 


NEHRU 
D. F. Karaka 
‘One of the most remarkable pen- 
portraits of a living statesman to 
be published for many years.’ 
-. Manchester Evening News 
10s. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 
13 Park Place, London, S.W.1 








Problems of Economic 
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UNWIN caren 





The Facts of Life 


DR. C. D. DARLINGTON, F.r.s. “‘ This is a 
brilliant anid stimulating book. The story of the 
growth of our knowledge and the defeat of 
our superstitions and prejudices about human 
reproduction and heredity has never been better 
told.”—Dr. JULIAN HUXLEY. Illus. 35s. net 


Into Space | 


P. E. CLEATOR. Into Space heralds the 
impending realization of an age old dream: the 
making of a journey across space to another 

. Written in the light of modern technical 

ledge, it contains a comprehensive discussion 
of the problems of providing fuel and food, of 
escaping the dangers of the journey and of the 
final return to the earth. Illus. 12s. 6d. net 


The Mountain 
World 


Edited by Marcel Kurz. In addition to the story 
of the 1952 Swiss Everest Expedition, this book 
contains accounts of Expeditions to Greenland, 
Peru and Bolivia. It includes 64 pages of 
illustrations and a panoramic picture of the 
whole Khunbu basin, 3ft. 6in. in re 

25s. net 


The Wind and 
the Caribou 


ERIK MUNSTERHJELM writes of his daily 
experiences in the Canadian Wilds—of hunting, 
trapping for fur—mink, muskrat, of endless 
journeying by canoe along swift rivers, of the 
problems of 5 ess bulilies and a 
Illus. . 6d. net 


The Sikhs 


KUSHWANT SINGH gives the story of the 
Sikh faith founded by Guru Nanak (1469-1539) 
and carries on, through the Moslem cutions 
in the seventeenth century and the formation of 
the Sikh Kingdom, to its decline following sur- 
render of power to the British Empire. 16s. net 


Union 


J. E. MEADE discusses the main problems ee 
the formation of an Economic Union. He covers 
the questions of commercial policy, migration 
and investment policies, and the finance of a jf 
common defence budget. 9s. 6d. net 


Enterprise and 
Secular Change 


readings in Economic History 
Frederic C. Lane and Jelle 
C. Riemersma (editors) 


The latest volume in the American Economic 
Association Series, this work contains a selectica 
of essays from British, French, Italian, German 
and ican sources. 32s. net 





George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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WORDS AND POLITICS 


The Vocabulary of Politics. By T.D. WELDON. 
Penguin Books. 2s. 


Mr. Weldon is such a pleasantly ingenuous 
writer and has written such an ingenuous book 
that one feels it to be almost ill-natured and 
ill-mannered to subject it to the tests of reason, 
accuracy, and common sense. He’starts off with 
the exciting promise that he is going to show us 
that all the great writers on politics and political 
science from Plato to Mr. Weldon (including 
the former, but excluding the latter) have been 
wrong, fundamentally wrong. After 144 pages of 
demonstration, having convinced himself that he 
has performed this feat and as a by-product 
destroyed “‘ the supposed foundations of demo- 
cratic political institutions,’ he innocently remarks 
that many of his readers will no doubt be shocked 
by this terrific iconoclasm and then with the 
utmost kindness attempts to soothe our “ alarm 
and despondency.” 

Mr. Weldon is unnecessarily tender-hearted 
(and for such a whale of an iconoclast surely 
inappropriately). It is difficult to believe that 
even the most mouse-like of Pelican readers will 
lose his political faith by reading Mr. Weldon’s 
book. He is much more likely to find, even before 
page 144, that Mr. Weldon’s confusion of mind 
is so infectious that he no longer knows whether 
anything has ever meant or will ever again mean 
anything to him. (Perhaps, after all, that is the 
“alarm and despondency’”’ which Mr. Weldon 
modestly anticipates.) For, if anything about 
Mr. Weldon is shocking, it is not his thought, 
but his confusion of thought. For a Fellow of an 
Oxford College, a Tutor of philosophy, and the 
writer of a book which deals with the relation 
between the use of words and political beliefs, 
he is surprisingly slipshod in his own use of 
words and his own thought. For instance, on 
page 137 he tells us that the statements “ every- 
thing is matter”? and “ everything is mind ” are 
alike meaningless since there is no way of proving 
them true or false, and therefore Marxist founda- 
tions are “‘ metaphysical and empty.”’ The mind 
reels before the confusion of this argument. No 
proposition is meaningless merely because it is 
not possible to prove either that it is true or that 
it is false. There are many propositions, not only 
full of meaning, but also of considerable import- 
ance, the truth or falsity of which cannot be 
proved. Secondly, it may well be that Marxist 
foundations are ‘“ worthless,’ but it is simply 
muddle-headedness to think that you have 
proved them worthless by calling them vague 
names like ‘“ metaphysical” and “empty.” 

Mr. Weldon’s use of words is very queer. He 
loves words like “empty” and “ vacuous,” 
and he has the ingenuous notion that by calling 
a proposition “‘ vacuous ”’ you prove that it has 
no truth or no importance in it. Indeed, he lays 
it down that it “is almost if not completely 
vacuous ”’ to say that anything is important, for 
instance, the statement that “it is important 
that all children should learn to read and write ”’ 
is, according to him, so vacuous as to be “ almost 
without significance.”” Or take his argument on 
page 97 to prove that the “foundations of 
democracy”? are metaphysical nonsense. He 
states four propositions which he alleges are 
** roughly ” the foundations of democracy. In 
the first place he has chosen the most rickety 
foundations he could lay his hands on, and in 
the second place they are not even metaphysical. 
Having in this way ingeniously and ingenuously 
queered the pitch for democracy and the democrat 
he informs us that the conclusions to which the 
argument contained in the propositions leads 
** are either vacuous or highly disputable and not 
at all self-evident.” In other words, anything 
which Mr. Weldon calls vacuous or which is not 
self-evident can be dismissed.- As he says him- 
self in the next sentence, the objection to demo- 
cracy is not that the statements of its foundations 
are false—indeed they may be true—but they are 
not statements at all and they are not rules. 
The mind at this point staggers under the impact 
of Mr. Weldon’s logic and vocabulary. 


Mr. Weldon’s use of the ish language is 
often very odd. For example, he will write of 
some questions that “they are so difficult and 
complicated that easy answers to them are 
unhelpful and no answer is anything like in- 
corrigible.”” One wonders how many of his 
readers .will puzzle through to an incorrigible 
answer to the question : ** What does Mr. 
Weldon mean by ‘ anything like incorrigible ?’” 
He may or may not be helped to a not unhelpful 
answer by finding on page 170 that Mr. Weldon 
says that “ if appraisals are empirical judgments, 
‘infallible appraisals’ and ‘ incorrigible appraisals’ 
are contradictions.” I can just or very nearly 
understand what Mr. Weldon intended to say in 
these sentences, and it may seem unfair to him to 
make such a pother about his vocabulary and 
sentences, but surely a writer who publishes a 
book dealing so critically with the way that 
political thinkers have used words should himself 
be a little clearer, a little more careful, in the use 
of them. 

There are, as in most books of this kind, true 
and useful statements and arguments in Mr. 
Weldon’s vohime, but they are buried under a 
mass of half-baked half-truths. That Mr. Weldon’s 
cake should come out of the oven so flat and with 
so few plums in it was inevitable when he set out 
with the boast that he was going to prove every 
one wrong. It is as simple-minded to believe 
that there is some “ fundamental ” fallacy in the 
thinking. of all previous political thinkers as 
to believe that there is some for all 
diseases from megalomania to a cold in the head, 
The moment you pledge yourself to prove that 
Plato suffered from a fundamental error which 
he shared with Rousseau and Kant, you have 
sooner or later to distort what in fact Plato said. 
This is what Mr. Weldon, no doubt quite un- 
consciously, does. There is a great deal to be said 
against Plato, his philosophy and his political 
theories, but it is simply not true to say of the 
author of The Laws and The Republic that in his 
view “important discoveries could be made 
about human conduct and human institutions 
by means of pure thought divorced from observa- 
tion.” And it seems to me “ vacuous,” if not 
childish, to say of the author of those two wrong- 
headed, but supremely intelligent, masterpieces 
of experience and theory that “ he never wavered in 
his belief that deductive theorizing was the 
only human activity which was perfectly respect- 
able and appropriate to a gentleman.” 

LEONARD WOOLF 


SCENES OF MILITARY LIFE 


Appointment in Crete. By A. M. RENDEL. 
Allan Wingate. 15s. 


Jungle Green. By ARTHUR CAMPBELL. Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


War digs its roots deep and spreads its branches 
wide. For fifteen years past all of us, whether 
dons, mechanics, bricklayers or accountants, have 
been sucked out of our native soil and scattered 
in every unlikely corner of the world to do un- 
familiar jobs under conditions of primitive dis- 
comfort and danger. Civilisation softens and 
urbanises us, replacing our horses by under- 
ground trains, our skills in hunting and digging 
by a taste for the ballet or for football pools ; yet 
at any moment, having deprived us of our 
physical capital, she may, Mephistophelean, 
present her bill and send us to live and die in a 
savage wilderness at the world’s end. 

This is the situation which both Mr. Rendel 
and Major Campbell describe in their books: the 
scattering of Englishmen to the mountains of 
Crete or the jungles of Malaya and their painful 
and successful adaptation to hardships for which 
nothing in their lives has prepared them. The 
types of Englishmen with which they deal are 
widely different. Appointment in Crete, an 
account of Mr. Rendel’s life as a British agent 
during the war, is a good work in the tradition 
made familiar by. Julian Amery and Fitzroy 
Maclean in the recent war, by T. E. Lawrence 
in the last. Byron is the patron saint of these 
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versatile, independent and spirits for 
whom regimental life, with its football matches 
and adjutants’ Sadie aa ec tack meio OF 
Sport and Country in the Mess, is merely an 
extension of the ennui of peace. In private life 
scholars, travellers or journalists, no rut detains 
them long. Happily they escape from units 
embarrassed by their presence, to wrap them- 
selves in a burnous ora peasant’s hood and lead in 
deserts or mountain caves a hard and healthy 
life seasoned with the thrills of hunting and the 
terrors of being hunted. The contrasts of their 
existence, the rapid alternation of silk sheets with 
rock — of repletion eo Marois. is the 
breath of their being. ts, they 
luxury or squalor; only the Horan 
than they can bear. 

Mr. Rendel describes his life as an outlaw 
simply and objectively, without dramatic distor- 
tion. He makes very clear a point which books 
of this type tend to obscure—that the work of the 
British was merely ancillary to a sturdy native 
movement of independence in which we were 
accepted as bona fide allies; and he writes with 
charity both of the Germans and—what is even 
rarer—of his superiors in Cairo. The British 
Army uses its irregulars as intelligently as the 
Roman Church, which allows its fanatics to found 
new preaching orders. We are shown how this 
cloak-and. t fitted in to the 
general activity of the Middle East ; how it was 
provided with supplies—dehydrated carrots, Army 
pants, mines disguised as camel-dung—and how 
it passed its information. We are lucky that Mr. 
Rendel survived to write this agreeable and 
impressive book; a tendency to confuse cyanide 
pills with raisins made it a near thing. 

Jungle Green is yet more impressive and con- 
siderably less agreeable: to read it is not a 
pleasure but a bitter duty: It deals not with the 
adventurous exceptions but with the ordinary 
run-of-the-mill conscripts, young men from cosy 
suburbs who have been chosen by the fortunes of 
war to carry out in Malaya “ duties in aid of the 
civil power”: the hunting and capture of 
Communist guerrillas. Major Campbell is a 
regular soldier who shares with such predecessors 
as Rifleman Harris the ability to describe hard- 
ship and horror without a trace of self-pity. The 
sufferings which he and his men endured, and 
presumably are still enduring, were continuous, 
intense and, for the most part, unrewarding. 
Every form of discomfort combines in the jungle : 
stinging insects, foetid heat and clammy cold, 
deep swamps and violent rivers, fever, hunger, 
physical danger from the enemy and, perhaps 
worst of all, the claustrophobic oppression of 
imprisonment in thick undergrowth through 
which even by day little light could pierce—and 
much of the patrolling took place at night. 
Somehow men from England have to be knocked 
into the physical and mental shape to endure such 
a life, to treat the jungle as their native habitat 
and meet the guerrillas on their own terms, and 
Major Campbell shows clearly and grimly how 
this is being done. 

The chief flaw in the book is one which will 
guarantee its success as a best-seller. To reduce 
experience to coherent form without- distortion 
is the basic problem facing any memoir writer, 
and here the form is suspiciously coherent. One 
suspects, lurking in the background, the figure of 
someone who knows the literary ropes and has 
licked the work into shape. Long conversations 
are reported in oratio recta; the plot centres 
round the pursuit of a bandit chief who is caught 
on the last page, having killed the best man under 
the author’s command; and whatever the book 
gains in readability by this, it loses in conviction. 
Nor does Major Campbell emerge quite unscathed 
from the ordeals he so brilliantly describes. 
Massacre and violence are described with a little 
too much gusto. He asked a police officer how 
much the trial of a bandit cost and received the 
answer that “a very rough estimate would run 
at well over £2,000. I added in the cost in time 
and trouble of the witnesses. The total gave me 
food for thought. A bullet costs 14d.” 
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Just Published 











Fitz Gibbon’s fourth novel proves the 
reviewers right! On the strength of 
his first novel, The Arabian Bird, they 
hailed him as a novelist with a future. 
With his fourth story the future 
becomes the present. This is a gem— 


THE HOLIDAY 


by CONSTANTINE 
FITZ GIBBON 

Beautifully written and exciting, this 
story with an Italian setting begins as a 
peaceful idyll and rapidly works its way 
with appalling inevitability to a shatter- 

ing climax. This book is a must for 
alt who appreciate good ee 4 


/6 net. 





A first cnet 5 a young writer with a 
is outstanding both 
in its ‘hen iad in its treatment. 


MAN AND 
TWO GODS 


by JEAN MORRIS 

“ Miss Morris handles large gatherings 
of people with a Tolstoyan matter-of- 
that denotes a capacious 
intellectual grasp of events and people. 
In the o cross-talk a shows _ 
pattern of society, its values, personali- 
ties, its latest and most significant 
gestures. ee ee ee 
mind, embattled sagacity.” 
RICHARD CHURCH, John O” Londons. 
12/6 net. 


: 





“One of the most distinctive 
poets of this century.”’ 
RIcHARD CHURCH—John O’ Londons. 


Robert Graves 
Poems 1953 


“ Eleven years ago I published a study 
of contemporaries, called Eight for 
Immortality, in which I dared to 
ar gr od that the eight poets whom I 

discussed would survive fashion 
and become immortal. Graves was 
one of them. His oer ype ollie work 
has not shaken my belief.’ 
CuurcH, John O’ Londons. hon. net. 


There is also a limited edition of 250 


copies signed by the author, printed on 
hand-madé paper at 15/- net. 





A further title, published in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Secker & Warburg, 
in the Standard Edition of the Works of 


Andre Gide 
The School for Wives: 
Robert: Geneviéve 


This volume contains two new sections 
which have not previously appeared in 
English; Robert, which gives the 
ce aly = int on his unhappy 
eneviedve which shows 
the Saeko s reactions to the thoughts 
and actions of both her ee 
/6 net. 










by CASSELL 


















Just Published 


W. B. YEATS anpb 
T. STURGE MOORE 


THEIR CORRESPONDENCE 1901-1937 
Edited by Ursula Bridge 20s. net 


A HISTORY OF 


RUSSIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


V. V. ZENKOVSKY 


A standard work for all students of Russian 
intellectual History, translated by GEORGE 
L. KLINE, author of Spinoza in Soviet 
Philosophy. 2 wols. 84s. net 


C. G. JUNG 


TWO ESSAYS ON 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


This book is Volume 7 of the collected works 
of Jung and is the second to appear. Trans- 
lated by R. F. C. HULL. 25s. net 


THE ANCESTRAL 
CONSTITUTION 


: ALEXANDER FUKS 


Four studies in Athenian party politics at the 
end of the fifth century B.C. 125. 6d. net 


= Routledge & Kegan Paul 


a 
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Ens FABER BOOKS 


Full Moon at Sweatenham 
J. K. STANFORD 
A hilarious sequel to that classic The Twelfth, 
involving George Proteron and a host of other 
characters in further adventures. 
With drawings by V. H. DRUMMOND. 15/- 


The Big Chariot 


CHARMIAN CLIFT & 
GEORGE JOHNSTON 
China in 1644... land of peerless art and 
ancient wisdom . . . but beneath the exquisite 
surface is corruption and decay. Such is the 


scene for this tempestuous big novel by the 
authors of High Valley. 12/6 


Man and Beast 

PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
In these remarkable short stories Phyllis 
Bottome explores the borderland of under- 


standing sometimes found between the human 
mind and the animal world. 7/6 


The Bride of Liew 


J. DE BAIRACLI LEVY 


A long novel of gypsy love. ‘ The history and 
fortunes of a prince of gypsies, a child of super- 
lative beauty, a youth of incomparable scholar- 
ship, a master in the art of love.’—Spectator. 

20/- 


As Gypsies Wander 


J. DE BAIRACLI LEVY 


As Gypsies Wander records a disappearing 
way of life. Miss de Bairacli Levy has lived 
among the true gypsies since she was a girl and 











Choir of Muses 


By Etienne Gilson 12/6 net 





M. Gilson’s muses are not the nine of 
antiquity, but some more modern 
(and fleshly) examples. He discovers 
the conditions in which a muse may 
be useful and shows how she may 
ruin her own usefulness—with case 
histories from Petrarch to Maeter- 
linck. 









Johannes 
Ockeghem 


By Ernst Krenek 7/6 net 
















Ockeghem wrote music in the 
fifteenth century, and like most of 
that of “ the dark ages before Bach,” 
it was until quite lately dismissed as 
barbarous and of interest only to 
musicologists. This book therefore 
aims to introduce the reader not only 
to Ockeghem, but to many features 
of the music of his time that may be 
unfamiliar. It is a discovery well 


worth making. 


Sheed & Ward 
















she - describes her wanderings with them in 
England, France, Spain, Turkey and North 
Africa. With 25 rare photographs. 21/- 


* —————————————— 


I Live in a Suitcase 
MARGARET MACKAY 


sa * Soufflée sketches of extremely wide and wide- 







eyed travel . ight and amusing . hits 
its target very fairly.’ —GUY RAMSEY: * Daily 
Telegraph. 12/6 


Stanley Baldwin 
D. C. SOMERVELL 


This controversial essay is a direct rejoinder to 
G. M. Young’s brilliant biography. Mr. 
Somervell’s purpose is to present a very much 
more favourable interpretation of Baldwin as a 
politician and statesman than that which is now 
current and he supports his argument by 
reproducing Baldwin’s speeches in the House 
of Commons on 4 critical occasions. 

Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Ernest Brown. 8/6 


The Faber Book of 
Twentieth Century Verse 


‘Really comprehensive . . . should be read 
by everyone who wants to have an idea of the 
wealth and variety of modern poetry.’— 
EDWIN MUIR: Observer. Edited by JOHN 
HEATH-STUBBS and DAVID WRIGHT this anthology 
includes examples of the best of every type of 
poetry written in English since 1900. 12/6 


The Human Side of Chess 
FRED REINFELD 


An absorbing analysis, by one of today’s masters 
of chess, of the ‘ chess-mind’ as seen in the 
lives and personalities of seven World Cham- 
pions from 1851 till the present day. 
With diagrams. 18/- 


FABER BOOKS. 
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Heroes 
RICHARD USBORNE 


“There are two ways of amusing 
yourself with Dornford Yates, Buchan 
and Sapper, whose characters form 
the subject. of Mr. -Usborne’s essay 
in nostalgia. One is the way of 
pastiche and parody. The other is the 
way of dcepest significance. Which- 
ever one you adopt you will find Mr. 
Usborne a useful vade-mecum.” 


MAURICE RICHARDSON (New Statesman) 


“Mr. Usborne scores with both 
barrels. He evokes all the affection 
of nostalgia for one’s youthful reading; 
and he satisfies an adult intelligence.” 


GUY RAMSEY (Daily Telegraph) 


“How many of us have to confess 
that our literary heroes of fifteen 
remain with us at fifty >” 


Manchester Guardian Léader 
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THE 
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) ONSLOW 
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FAMILY 
1528-1874 
With some Account 
of their Times 
by 


C. E. VULLIAMY 
Demy 8vo 16 plates 21s. net 


An original and entertaining history of 
a noble family which has flourished for 
400 years, producing three Speakers 
and a number of rich and eccentric 
characters. Mr. Vulliamy’s book is 
based upon hitherto unpublished 
material, largely derived frem private 
papers in the possession of the present 
Earl of Onslow, and from an unpub- 
lished manuscript history of the family 
written by the 5th Earl. 
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That reflection gives us food for thought also. 
When men have to cleanse themselves of the 
softness. of civilisation, can they preserve its 
ethical values intact ? 

MICHAEL HOWARD 


-SPOILING THE LILY 


Aneurin Bevan. By VINCENT BROME. 
mans. 15s. : 

It must be practically impossible to write 
a biography of Aneurin Bevan which is entirely 
boring and-dull. . But to say so is not to deny 
that Mr. Vincent Brome has had a jolly good 
shot at it. For a writer who has chosen such a 
political field, he seems unexpectedly unversed 
in the subtleties of Left-wing’ politics, and his 
political judgements are thus somewhat lacking 
in authority. In his pursuit of new material on 
Bevan’s public life one may deduce from this 
book that he wrote for assistance to a handful of 
public men, some of whom (like W. J. Brown and 
Fenner Brockway) replied,. while others (like 
Sir Winston Churchill) did not; also that he 
inquired at the Ministry of Health whether Bevan’s 
private secretary liked his chief, and was told 
he did. Otherwise, the political sources seem 
to be in the main the most obvious of the published 
documents. Mr. Brome’s original -researches 
into Bevan’s private life and early history are 
shown to have consisted, at any rate, of an inter- 
view with Bevan’s aged mother, some unspecified 
(but clearly brief) contact with his brother, a 
conversation or two with Miss Jennie Lee and at 
least one forty-minute interview with Bevan him- 
self. He seems also to have asked a number of 
questions in the town of Tredegar, but did not, 
apparently, get very helpful answers. 

This book, in fact, contains. nothing profound, 
virtually nothing new, a good .deal which is 
pretentious and silly, a certain amount of inac- 
curacy, and (as it will surely strike other readers) 
a streak of unctuous malice, unbecoming in 
such a shoddy biographer. It is saved from being 
a total travesty by Bevan himself, who comes 
through from time to time in his own words 
with a clarity which Mr. Brome cannot wholly 
obscure, ‘and- by the ‘bare bones of the story, 
which is romantic enough to lift Mr. Brome just 
within the bounds of the generalization with 
which this notice opens, 


Long- 





JOHN FREEMAN 


NEW NOVELS 


The Best of Husbands. By ALBA DE CESPEDES. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


The Heart in Exile. By RopNey GARLAND. 
W. H. Allen. 12s. 6d. 


The Vain Ambitions. By Rosert. GAINES. 
Heinemann. 12s: 6d. 

Man and Two Gods. By JEAN Morris. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 


In the absence. of any obvious order of merit 
into which these novels fall, shall we begin with 
sex, and first, in The Best of Husbands, the sex 
war? ‘ We do not suggest,” writes Mr. Goll- 
ancz’s blurbist, in his expansive way, “ that the 
author is another Flaubert or another Ibsen, or 
anything remotely like that ’’; and how glad one 
is that he hasn’t suggested it. For if the heroine 
Alessandra’s mother, who herself died for love, 
had not read and completely misunderstood 
Madame Bovary, Alessandra’s own tragedy might 
have been averted. That is not Signorina de 
Céspedes’s moral, but it seems to me the only 
‘one the reader can draw. The Best of Husbands 
is a perfect example of Bovaryism, the more 
complete because it is told in-the first person. 
Alessandra is brought up to believe that the male 
of the human species is a great big insensitive 
brute interested in women for One Thing only— 
You Know What—and, dreaming of a great love 
and the marriage of true minds, she finds that this 
| is so even when she marries an apparently sensi- 
| 





tive and liberal-minded professor. Having got 
| her safely married, what happens ? He doesn’t 
| call her “ My Queen,”’ but just says, “‘ Be reason- 
able, my dear” and goes back to his work with 
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the Italian resistance movement ; and the Allicd 


armies having released him from the prison in ~~ 


which the Germans have put him, he’s not at all 
impressed when Alessandra tells him how she 
withstood seduction.in his absence. Just what she 
ought to have done is his opinion ; but he learns 
better when she shoots him in the back. 

This novel, then, is the uninhibited expression 
of the demand for romantic leve. The heroine’s 


attitude—and it seems to be the author’s too, © 


since Alessandra is presented. quite uncritically 
—is summed up in the bitter words : 

She had let a man come to her game room, but she 

had never slept all night behind a man’s back. And 

there is the whole difference between a woman with 

_ a lover and one with a husband. 

To this great big male brute reviewer, ignorant 
as he is of what goes on in game rooms, that 
seems nonsense. Its implications are not in accord 
with common experience. If, after making love, 
a couple does not disembrace and turn over, 
which may well mean the man sleeping behind 
the woman’s back, then after six or seven hours 
one of them is going to find himself in the con- 
dition known in casualty wards when it happens 


to drunks as “‘ Saturday-night paralysis.” This - 
is the reductio ad absurdum of the theory of roman-- 


tic love, but it seems-to me the theory as a whole 
squares hardly any more with observed reality. 
Alessandra, though her author seems unaware of 


_it, is the pathetic victim of a delusion. The novel, 


which appears to be very well translated, con- 
tains interesting glimpses of lower middle-class 
life-in Rome before and during the war. 
Heart in Exile presents a problem of its own. 
Shortly, it might be described as a vade-mecum 
to the homosexual Life cf London. It is written 
with great competence. The narrator is a medical 
psychologist—a -homosexual—who is investiga- 
ting the suicide of a man he has once been in 
love with ; the novel is a pretty successful fusion 
of documentary and detection; and since the 


narrator is a doctor the author is given legitimate - - 


Opportunities to put the latest theories about 
homosexuality, its causes, possible .cures and 
prevalence. The Heart in Exile is a propaganda 
work, a plea for the greater understanding and 
tolerance of homosexuals. With all this one may 
sympathise ; and yet the problem remains : how 
is One to treat homosexuals in fiction ? Take the 
case of the wretched suicide in this novel.. Upper 
class, distinguished war career, lawyer: his 
foible is falling in love with working-class boys ; 
who, unfortunately, under his influence start 
sounding their aitches, learn posh table manners, 
dress in more restrained clothes and generally 
turn themselves into nice middle-class young 
men ; and when this happens he is disillusioned 
once again and falls out of love, to their consider- 
able dismay. Now this situation, however heart- 
rending for the homosexual, is surely intrinsically 
comic, and no amount of sympathy for the un- 
fortunate victim can 
suggest, then, that in most fictions, apart from 
novels of ‘special pleading, the only possible 
satisfactory rendering of the subject—or of any 
other perversion—is in terms of comedy.- Comedy 
doesn’t enter into Mr. Garland’s novel: I must 
admit I should. have been happier about it if the 
narrator hadn’t been so infernally knowing, so 
dreadfully impeccable in his taste. ... For a 
time I tried to read one of Céline’s wartime 
novels. . .”? Which ? 

From sex to infantile trauma and adult treachery. 
The Vain Ambitions in style and attitude is very 
much Graham Greene, period It’s a Battlefield 
and’ England Made Me. The time is roughly the 
present, with a Labour Government falling 
because its Left Wing has betrayed it, while its 
central character, the great trade’ union leader, 


‘Edward Gillman, is betraying it with the Tories 


in the hope of becoming head of the Coal Board 
and getting a peerage. But Gillman is betrayed 
in turn by circumstances: his scientist son is 
sacked from Harwell. for having roomed at 
Oxford with a physicist who gave the Russians 
the secret of the atom bomb, and his scorned and 
neglected wife commits suicide. And when, 


disguise the comedy.- I . 
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are breaks out, it is not Gillman who saves 
land from the general strike the Communists 


_ nd the Labour Left are engineering but the man 


he hates, the saintly ex-Prime Minister, whose 


* @eath while addressing the workers in Hyde 
' Park sobers the country into industrial peace. 


Despite the debt to Mr. Greene, The Vain 
Ambitions is quite an achievement. Mr. Gaines 
does con a thoroughly conceiv- 


of it all, the spiritual squalor and the reduction 
of the causes of human suffering and human 
ambition to single decisive emotional wounds in 
early childhood, seem to me to be grotesquely 


_ overdone, so that at times The Vain Ambitions 


reads almost like a parody. Yet there are very 
good things in it, the scenes of violence especially, 
as the riot in Hyde Park. These lead one 
think that Mr. Gaines may write something of 
value as soon as he decides to be himself. 

Man and Two Gods is a restatement, or a 
re-interpretation, of the Orestes myth. Richard 
Bering, a Montagnard staff-officer, is sentenced 
to death for murder when, during army 
manoeuvres, he shoots in the course of duty a 
: when war with the Trans- 
montane Republic breaks out a few weeks later 


ete 


_ he is reprieved and awarded the highest Montag- 


nard decoration for preventing vital military 
information reaching the enemy. He cannot 
reconcile to himself these diametrically opposed 


_ assessments of his act and deserts from the Army. 


A.novel on the nature of justice: how one would 
like to praise it. Yet, when one has said that it’s 
y written, what remains? Miss Morris’s 
two imaginary European countries are very 
thinly rendered, names without local habitations, 
and her. characters are lifeless except in the most 
superficial way.. The problem she has stated 
remains abstract for lack of flesh and blood. 
WALTER ALLEN 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Now that-the equinoctial gale of LPs is raging 
once again, I think it well to repeat a warning 
that I have issued before—namely, that pressure 
on space compels me to pass over in silence 
new records of standard. music that seem to me 
either poor in quality or inferior to recently 
It is im- 
possible to be absolutely consistent in this respect, 
however, and, while continuing to cover the 
ground as best I can, I must ask the indulgence 
of readers, and of the companies, for the general 
failure of this column to be as comprehensive 
as I should like to make it. 

Orchestral. HaypN: Symphony No. 104; 
ScHUBERT: Symphony No. 2 (Boston SO/Miinch. 
§G.ALP1061). This is now the best available 
version of Haydn’s last symphony, but it cannot 
be highly recommended, for the conducting is 
lifeless, the tone uncomfortable and stodgy. The 
reverse is in every respect inferior to the Pittsburg 
issue (Capitol). FRANCK: Symphony (Radiodiffu- 
sion Orch/Cluytens. §.33CX1064). This is an in- 
telligently conducted account of an unsatisfactory 
symphony, but in I and III it has not the élan of 
the Monteux version (H.M.V.) and, except in II, 
the tuttis are raucous and muddy. Readers are, 
however, reminded that the H.M.V. version is 
marred (not intolerably) by some queer little 
Tecording faults in the slow movement. GoLp- 
MARK: Rustic Wedding Symphony (RPO/ 
Beecham. #46C.33CX1067). This good-natured, 
Smetana-like work, by the composer of a 
famous opera on the subject of the Queen of 
Sheba, was well worth reviving. The sunny, 
melodious movements are scored in a delightfully 
open manner; they are affectionately played and 
beautifully recorded. Ruppra: Symphony No. 5 
(Hallé Orch/Barbirolli. §G.BLP1021). The 
recording of this impressive work has been im- 


_ Proved in the transfer to LP; but, though the 


disc can bé recommended for the sake of the 
Music, the tone quality still seems to me far from 
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' under the Tory Government he’s serving, industrial 


ingratiating. BraHMs: Serenade No. 1, D major, 
Op. 11 (Concert Hall SO/Swoboda. §N.CLP- 
1087).. ‘The two Serenades date from Brahms’s 
early, Detmold period. They are obviously the 
work of a very gifted youth, and they contain 
many touches of the mature composer; but, com- 
pared with the later symphonies, they are long- 
winded and unimaginative. No. 1 is here rather 
heavily played, and the acoustic is dry; but the 
disc can be recommended to those who want a 
recording of this rarely heard piece. SCRIABIN: 

Le poéme de Pecstase; LOEFFLER: A Pagan Poem 
(Paris Phil. Orch./Rosenthal. *§{Cap.CTL7033). 
It really was time we had a new recording of 
Scriabin’s best orchestral work. The elaborate 
score is very. well played, solidly and spa- 
ciously recorded, though the brass is too back- 
ward and many woodwind solos are lost. Charles 
Martin Loeffler was an Alsatian who spent most 
of his life in America. His position in the history 
of American music is about as important as that 
of Macdowell. He may well have written better 
things than the Pagan Poem, which were best 
forgotten. More lavishly scored even than the 


Poéme de lecstase, though much less expertly, it | 


is the kind of music that is written by the com- 
poser-hero of a film. Nothing is omitted that 
might seduce our ears—not even a stormy piano 
obbligato, scarcely ever silent; but the whole adds 
up to precisely nothing. The performance and 
recording are similar to those on the reverse, and 
it is nobody’s fault except Loeffler’s if the piece 
proves self-defeating. BEETHOVEN: Piano Con- 
certo No. 2, B flat major (Solomon/ Philharmonia / 
Cluytens. **§G.BLP1024). By the magic of an 
immaculate style Solomon manages to interest us 
continuously in what is admittedly an inferior 
piece of music. Beautifully recorded, this disc is 
in every way better than the dull Backhaus ver- 
sion (Decca). RAVEL: Piano Concerto; *Concerto 
for the left hand only (Blancard/Suisse Romande 
Orch./Ansermet. §LXT2816). Both sides of this 
disc are preferable to the earlier Decca issue of 
the same coupling. Jacqueline Blancard is a most 
efficient pianist, but sensibility does not seem her 
strong point (the Lento of the Piano Concerto is 
played without tenderness), and the orchestral 
parts in both works need more brilliancy than 
Ansermet achieves. But as interim versions these 
will pass muster. Strauss: Symphony for wind 
instruments, posth. (London Baroque En- 
semble. **§P_PMA1006). This chatterbox piece 


was written at different times during the com- | 


poser’s last years—a fact which may explain ‘its 
undue length. Compositions for wind alone often 
seize up in the middle parts; this does not, owing 
to Strauss’s demoniacally clever technique, but the 
material is shop-soiled and the harmony obstin- 
ately mellifluous. Yet we must be grateful to the 
L.B.E. for letting us hear the work, and in a really 
wonderful performance, of which the recording 
is excellently balanced. NIELSEN: Violin Con- 
certo (Menuhin/Danish Radio SO/Wo6ldike. 
§G.BLP1025). This work plays into the hands 
of those who would have us believe that Nielsen 
is a composer of purely local interest. Yet it can 
sound better than it does here: the orchestral 
part is admirable in style, and well recorded, but 
Menuhin. plays the solo as if it were by Saint- 
Saéns, with a squeaky tone, sentimental exaggera- 
tions, and technical insecurity that we are unuséd 
to from him. BEETHOVEN: Six Minuets (London 
Baroque Ensemble. **P.SW8149-50). These 
charming little pieces were published in 1796. 
Six minuets on end might seem too many, but the 
tunes are so good, and the texture so cunningly 
varied, that interest does not flag. The fill-up is 
a Gavotte in G minor by Dvorak, composed in 
1890, originally for three violins. The perform- 
arices are limpid, the recording exemplary. Also 
highly recommended: SrBeLIus: Symphony 
No. 2 (LSO/Collins.- **§D.LXT2815); Tcuar- 
KOVSKY: Swan Lake and Sleeping Beauty—Ballet 
Suites (Philharmonia/Karajan. **§C.33CX1065). 

Chamber Music and Piano. Haypn: Siring 
Quartets, Op. 64, No. 5; Op. 76, No. 4 (Budapest 
Qt. §C.33CX1061). Technically, the Budapest are a 
fine ensemble, as can be judged from their play- 
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ing of the quick movements in these lovely quar- 
tets. What is conspicuously lacking is beauty of 
tone—especially in the leader, whose. intonation, 
too, is not faultless. The recording is no more 
than adequate. NIELSEN: Wind Quintet, Op. 43; 
Bozza: Variations on a free theme; IBERT: 
Three short pieces (Copenhagen Wind Quintet. 
§D.LXT2803). The Quintet by Nielsen is.one of 
his masterpieces—humorous, quixotic, beautifully 
written; but readers are advised to get acquainted 
with it via the excellent SP set (H.M.V. Special 
Order), for the LP recording is very ill balanced 
and the playing sounds lumpish. The pieces by 
Ibert and Eugéne Bozza are harmless but insipid. 
BEETHOVEN:  Diabelli. Variations (Katchen. 
**§D.LXT2804). This extraordinary work, which 
embodies a lifetime’s discoveries in the sphere of 
pianistic writing, can be endlessly boring if not 
played with delicate imagination and .a flawless 
technique. I can find nothing to criticise in Julius 
Katchen’s performance, which combines immacu- 
late dexterity with lyrical feeling. It is splendidly 
recorded, and the surface mutter is not loud 
enough to detract seriously from the profound 
pleasure to be derived from the issue. BEET- 
HOVEN: Sonatas, *F minor (“ Appassionata ”); C 
major (“ Waldstein ”) (Gieseking. §C.33CX1055). 
A few-shortcomings (the first movement would 
have more momentum if the phrases were not so 
broken up; the dynamic range of the Andante 
seems too wide for the calm between two storms) 
do not prevent this from being a very fine account 
of the Appassionata—in fact, the best now avail- 
able on disc. Gieseking’s old SP version of the 
Waldstein was treasurable, but this one is not: 
the first movement is scurried along mercilessly, 
the second is without its nocturnal mystery. 
Only in the Finale does this great pianist display 
his magic touch. The recording, excellent in the 
Appassionata, is distinctly less good in the Wald- 
stein. SCHUMANN: Faschingsschwank aus Wien; 
Braums: Waltzes, Op. 39 (Weisz. *§D.LXT4063). 
A pleasant record. Robert Weisz seems a very 
correct pianist, agreeably lacking in modish 
violence or haste, but without much personality. 
Aided by an excellent recording, he makes the 
most of the Schumann suite, except perhaps in 
the Intermezzo, where the triplets are uneven. 
The Brahms waltzes sound unexceptionable, but 
not very alluring. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
Keysoarp Music (Blumenthal. **§D.LXT2805). 
This programme of eighteenth-century sonatas 
and toccatas in the style of Scarlatti is most 
attractively played by Felicja Blumenthal. 


Though of minor importance, these little works 
are far from dull or colourless, and the piano 
tone is very well caught. Also recommended: 
Desussy: Masques and La terrasse des audi- 
ences du clair de lune (Rubinstein. *G.DB21589); 
MENDELSSOHN: Songs without words (Loveridge. 
*C.DX1880). 

Vocal. Donizetti: L’elisir d’amore—complete 
opera (Carosio / Monti / Gobbi / Luise / Rome 
Opera Chorus and Orch./Santini. *§G.ALP- 
1067-8). Musically unequal to Don Pasquale, 
L’elisir is nevertheless full of beguiling things. 
Nicola Monti makes a very musical Nemorino, 
phrasing beautifully and singing soft (o wonder!) 
on high notes, while Italo Tajo characterizes the 
doctor cleverly without overdoing it. As Belcore, 
Tito Gobbi is disappointing: a loud, styleless 
assumption. Margherita. Carosio’s voice now 
sounds tinyy and she too often sings flat; but her 
delivery is neat and espiégle. The orchestra is 
excellent and comfortably balanced, but there is 
a good deal of distortion towards the end of side 
4, which is very long. ScHUBERT: Song recital 
(Schwarzkopf/Fischer. *§C.33CX1040). I feel it 
only fair to star this record because, apart from 
an admirable recording, Mme Schwarzkopf sings 
so affectingly and with real beauty of tone, in the 
quieter and more lyrical songs (An die Musik, Im 
Friihling, An Sylvia, Auf dem Wasser zu singen, 
Nachtviolen); also because Edwin Fischer con- 
tributes some characteristic felicities and else- 
where shows himself a discreet accompanist. It 
must, however, be added that in the dramatic 
songs (Wehmuth, Die junge Nonne, Gretchen am 
Spinnrade) the singer is distinctly less at home; 
displaying a coy arid breathy style that also mars 
her rendering of Das Lied im Griinen. Tcnuat- 
KOVSKY; Romeo and fuliet—Duet; Gounop: 
Roméo et Fuliette—Duet, act 4 (Fenn/Manton/ 
Los Angeles Orch. Society/Waxman. §Cap.- 
CTL7034). The Tchaikovsky duet is the post- 
humous fragment of an uncomposed opera, com- 
pleted by Taneiev, who. added an introduction 
and coda drawn from the Concert Overture of. the 
same name. Mr. Waxman has gone one better, 
adding a further chunk of the Overture to 
Taneiev’s introduction. The result, not surpris- 
ingly, is. unsatisfactory; but the duet contains 
some charming pages—notably those . which 
utilise the D flat major theme from the-Overture. 
Jean. Fenn and Raymond Manton sing nicely, if 
rather insecurely, on both sides of the disc; but 
the orchestral part is. crudely played and the 
recording very ill managed. BEETHOVEN: 
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contains over 500 pages and is new and ect. 


THE TOWN BOOK SHOP 
Entield “= Middlesex 

















A new book by the author 
of ‘* Cry Korea ’’ 


9A.B. 


THE CHALLENGE 























Reginald Thompson 


An urgent and timely book—the moral challenge 
to the people of Britain in the ninth year of 
the atom bom). 7/6 net 


SPALDING & LEVY | 
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Fidelio—Florestan’s aria (Anders. *G.DB11543), 
Peter Anders achieves almost, but not quite, the 
pathos of Patzak in the slow part of this wonder- 
ful aria; but in the cabaletta he cannot at all equal 
the glorious ease and enthusiasm. of Roswaenge. 
Nevertheless, this is a most enjoyable record. 
Also recommended: ScHUBERT: Die Stadt; Das 
Fischermadchen (Fischer-Dieskau. *G.DA2045); 
Trap. Arr. Nin: El vito; Pavio murciano (Dé los 
Angeles. **G.DA2046); Strauss: Arabella— 
“ Aber der richtige,” act 1 (Della Casa/Gueden); 
“Das war sehr gut, Mandryka,” act 3 (Della 
Casa/Poell/Vienna Phil./Moralt. *§D.LW5029). 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 





Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,231 


Set by Buzfuz 
A four-page verse pamphlet is being issued for the 
guidance of Post Office clerks engaged in corres- 
pondence with the public: 
Don’t say just No, but say why not ; 
This helps refusal quite a lot. 
Read what you’ve written, read it through 
As if it were addressed to you. .. . etc. 
Competitors are invited to compose not more than 
20 lines from a similar pamphlet for the use of 
progressive schoolmasters, gossip columnists, ‘bus- 
conductors, sergeant-majors, customs officials, com- 
petition setters, French premiers, or Gallup pollsters. 
Entries by October 6. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,228 


Set by Peter Pastmaster 


It is announced that midnight work has been 
abolished in the Kremlin and a regular “‘ nine to six ” 
working day instituted instead. The vsual prizes 


are offered for a soliloquy by a Moscow bureaucrat, .. 


modelled on any one of the great Russian masters, 


Report by Peter Pastmaster 


This small but highly competent entry of potentiat 
Constance Garnetts almost required a photo-finish. 
Most of the great names were laid under contribution 


(though I was surprised_that no-one attempted . 


Pushkin, even in Edmund Wilson’s prose version), 
and none of the-usual props were missing. The aie / 
aie! of Muscovite despair could be heard echoing 
down a hundred bureaucratic corridors. The samovar 
was rarely off the boil. et 

I liked R. B. Browning’s city mortuarist, also 
L. ‘Marshall Scott’s excerpt from Count Tolstoi’s 


short story, “ Labour, Death and Disease.” Elaine - 


Morgan’s Oblomov began admirably. but went 
aground on his propaganda. L. G. Udall perversely 
chose to put the situation into a witty but wholly 
English context. 

After much thought, I decided to award the first 
prize ef two guineas to Graeme Wilson and divide the 
remainder among -the others printed below. 


LERMONTOV 


I don’t suppose—the way things were and are— _ 


That I shall last much longer. Without rancour 

I wait my summons to the Lubianka : 

Closed ranks, closed hearts, yes, even a closed car 

Which, since the Lubianka isn’t far, Cn 

Peints a wry moral. 

To ride about like any Wall Street banker, 

Yet roll to death more richly than the Czar. 

I may be wrong: I may be: but I doubt it. 

This bourgeois emphasis on office hours 

Has something mcrbid and malign about it. 

The night was Stalin’s and its work was ours— 

I would not, if I could, live on without it. 

The Revolution’s dead: We nced no flowers. 
GRAEME WILSON 


TOLSTOI 
From Anna Kremlinina 
(Book 23, Part 14, Chapter 71) 
Looking at himself in a mirror, Ledin stroked his 


beard, and his eyes glistened benignly with a newly- ~ 


Bolsheviks don’t hanker - — 
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discovered realisation of the goodness and purpose 


of life. 
“ Yoo he said softly, “the masses are right. 


They are already toiling. before the snipe are astir. 


Even the cows on the kolkhozes yield purer milk, 


a free from the poisonous bacilli of decadent western 


pastures, because they rise at dawn Yes, that is our 
‘goal—the Brotherhood of the Udder. The moment 


i J take up my pen at nine o’clock I shall whisper. 


* Flow on, little fountain of ink! You are an image 
of my new resolution. Black though you be as the 
bourgeois midnight, you stand for the dignity of 
fabour, the natural morning stream of life newly 
awakened, the noble excellence of an early rise ’.” 

j. R. Tr 


CHEKHOV 

A clock chimes the quarters ; six strokes punctuate the 

beginning of Ivan Ivanovitch’s soliloquy. 

Ivan: My Aunt Petrushka used to love the 
twilight. (Bong) I wonder what happened 
to that umbrella? (Bong) She always 
wanted to come to Moscow. (Bong) Ah, 
well! (Bong) Mishka Mishkayavitch looks 
well. (Bong) I ought to have another look 
before... (Bong)... six o’clock! She 
has covered her typewriter. I suppose I 
_. should have offered to help, but these young 
people ... No, it isn’t under the desk. I 

Ss didn’t think it would be. Aunt Petrushka 
P would even walk out in the rain to enjoy 
the twilight, without an umbrella! Mishka 
Mishkayavitch looks very well in her 
greatcoat. The young people today don’t 
carry umbrellas. .. It seems to have gone. 
Oh, Mishka Mishkayavitch! Ah! She 
has gone ... I shall never be able to wake 
up intime! It is still raining very heavily . . 
Ts se he coalita ceatant aniline Pollo to the finer tab dha 
desk. 
Eric SwAINsSON 


‘ TURGENEV 

*-“Your tea, Yevgeny Vassilyev.” The waitress 
iGavel silhetiy’ io the double deors of the office, but 
Caintaile’ Bazarov, itistead of bidding her good-night, 
sat staring moodily at the Vozhd’s order while a clock 
struck ten. © 

‘ Pish, well, I’m dashed,” he exclaimed to himself, 
“to think that the wheel should have come full circle ! 
fa 1861 where were the new ideas coming from ; the 
tid Kirsanovs, with their Pushkin, their French tags 
#6 their sentimentalism—or the Nihilists ?. What 
accord has there ever been, can there ever be, between 
tlast and moderation ? Nine till six—what, I wonder, 
will the next reform be? Parliamentarism, 
Opposition, trial by jury, watch committees to control 
the NKVD ... It’s an awfully bad job.” He was 
béginning to feel vicious, and his face assumed a 
péculiar coarse coppery hue. ‘‘ The fact is, we'll 
soon be drinking our tea from china cups, with milk.” 
J. P. STEVENSON 





CHESS: Tco Good to be True 
No. 208. 


ssi sees iiinie thin inh thas Gn Westen 
are all there, just waiting to be made. What a pity 
then if a particularly juicy blunder fails to be made. 
That, at all events, was what Leonard Barden felt 
. - when he sent me this position, 
inspired (as he says) by my 
recent piece on Corriger la 
Fortune. It is, of course. 
rather a case of the “ Might 
Have Been.”’ The position 
occurred in the game Bole- 
slavsky-Bisgiuer, Helsinki, 
1952. How obvious it 
—S would have been for White 

to play Q x P, so as to counter R-KKtl by R-Q8! 
And how shattering would have been Black’s Q-K18 
ch! agree that this was a blunder almost too good 





tobe overlooked, and though I should have preferred 


one of Barden’s own blunders (or brilliancies) he has 
well deserved one of our “ Readers’ Own ” chessbook 


‘tokens. Speaking of blunders, here is a game sent 


in by A. Collingridge ; it was played by some eager 
Members of the Forces Chess Club he formed while 








serving overseas, and it may be a useful object lesson 
to some of our beginners. 


(1) P-K4 P-K4 (6) PxP BxP ch 

(2) Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 (7) KxB- Kt-Kt5ch 

(3) Kt-QB3 Kt-KB3 (8) K-Kt3 QxKt - 

(4) B-B4_—s— B- B34 (9) Kt-K4 Q-B5 ch 

(5) Kt-Kt5 P-Q4 (10) K-R3 Kt-B7 mate 
One of our problem-addicts, R. L. Mason, has 


been wondering how many variations one can possibly 
squeeze into a 2-mover. Not that it mattered, nor 
indeed that quantity could 
make up for quality ; on the 
contrary, it must inevitably 
tend to “clutter up” the 
problem. Mason, of course, 
is as well aware of this as 
anybody; but seeking what 
may well be a record number 
of variations he scomposed 
(or concocted) this 2-mover 





which certainly meets his purpose. The key-move 
is not exactly elusive : it is Kt-B4 ; and then there are 
as many as 21 variations. Readers may amuse them- 
selves by finding all or most of them ; and perhaps 
one of our problemists can tell us if this is, indeed, 
a record. 


A: R. Reti 1910 


To revert to the subject 

, Of blunders I might as well 
| devote the 4-pointer to the 
same theme—a famous posi- 
tion réached in a game Reti- 
Tartakover. The latter blithe- 
ly played KtxKt thinking that 
after (1) R-K1, B-KB4, (2) 
P-KB3, B-K2 he would merely 
, have to return the piece 
~ while completing his develop- 

ment. What he overlooked was that White could 





A: (1)QxPch,KxQ. (2) B-KR6 ch, K-Ktl. 
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administer a truly smashing mate in 3. B—White to 
win—is the home-made piece to be expected in a 
“ Readers’? Own.” It should provide 6 none too 
hard-earned points for the guthor’s fellow-competi- 
tors. But C—also a win for White—is no bargain for 
7 points even if I add the helpful hint that Black’s 
defensive resoyrces are quite remarkable and that, 
even so, and with practically all the board to choose 
from, the poor Black Bishop is made homeless. 


B: Basil Corcos 1953 Cc: M. S. a 1930 








Usual prizes. Entries by October 5th. 





REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set September 5 


(3) R-Kt6 ch, 

RPxR. (4) Kt-B6 mate. 

: (1) R-QR4, K-K2. (2) R-R7 ch, K-Q3. (3) R-R8,QxR 
stalemate. 
C: (1) Kt-K5, R- ae. va be aS, R-K7 ch. (3) K-Q4, R x Kt. 
(4) R- B6! Px 
: R-ORS 5) R-RK¢6, followed by R x P. 

Many stumped by C: even so there was a score of 
correct solutions. The alternative mate in A (3) Kt-K7, 
(4) BxP rates full points. Prizes shared by E. W. 
Carmichael, J. Ecelson, C. R. Hathersley, T. J. 
Simmonds. The game Non-Londoners v. Londoners 
will be resumed in November. Competition cntries 
while I am abroad must reach the office by Monday 
afternoon to be forwarded in time. 











ASSIAC 
THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LTD. 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
pen Annual General Meeting was held on the 22nd September, 1953. The Report and Accounts were unanimously 
jt 
Year Ended 
, 31/3/53 
ee . £11,453,461 
Less: Interest ott. & ‘Interests of Outside Shareholders of pelle, ete... £1,523,526 
Group Net Profit—before T: ee ‘. on es 9,929,935 
Less: Taxation (including £ 1,546,936 Excess Profits sine om 6,746,550 
Group Net Profit—after Taxation sl oe» £3,183,385 
et as follows : 

. oe ee oe oe - £29,881 
fnew to “alae nt and increase in Profit and Los: Account balance ee ee oe ee aD, SH 
Preference Dividends, net . ee __ Fase 633 
Ordinary Dividends, net 

Bites 385 

Preference Stockholders 

oe £2,250,000 

covered by net earnings after tax ce ° 53 times 

Capital covered by net ee 11.4 times 

Issued Capital e £2,696 ,026 
Rate of Dividend paid on present Capital ae ‘se ee pe oe se re 50% p.a. 

a me apbe” mere ee os ee ee ee ce ce 210% 

Net Assets stable to each 5e. spereanclonm ea oe ne oe ee oe oe es 43s. 4d. 

Group Net Current Assets -- £25,463,072 
" Geunaca ‘i Grenp Trading Profi Chg? ic wea 
1949 1950 erst en a 1953 > 

£4,599,656 £5,906,133 £8,173,679 £10,013,975 £11,453461 














Hand Buit RADIOGRAMOPHONE Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR THOSE WHO SEEK 
PERFECTION AT A REASONABLE COST 


INSTRUMENTS: REBUILT TO MODERN 
HIGH FIDELITY STANDARDS 


Demonstrations Daily : Evenings by Appointment 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


EXISTING 





Marylebone High Street, London, W.! 
™ Welbeck 4058 : 














0 to ae as rt 
Shaving is u 'y t sma 
neighbour of He: knows from 


_—— a penetrating oils of this super- 
r= sey open ae sarap a green Shaving 
Stick not nly give a clean and rapid shave, but leav-: 

soothed and refreshed. For 
Scaee saseeten tela Guivoe Sealey ties none 
beatable. kh cove: 1am teks = stot 


ell 











FIRE ! 


HIS LIFE LOST FOR LACK OF 


NU-SWIFT ! 


**Door jammed in crash. .. car blazing 
but window open... he could have 
been saved if only .. . it:was a dreadful 
sight ...# enclose order .. | shall 
never be without my Nu-Swift.”’ 


NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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Week-end Crossword No. 67 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 10s. 6d. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 67, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstiie, London, W.C.1, by first post on 6th Oct. 




















ACROSS 
1. This place is the sine qua 
non of a minor canon (7). © 
5. This horse-for a place! (7). 
9. There may be no women in 
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29. These might help one to 


look sharp (7). 
like Charles X (7). 


30. How to discipline someone 


21. Without an uncultivated 
tongue the traveller would 
be nothing (6). 

23. Condition partly responsible 
for panic in giant aircraft (5), 























1 2 3 + 5 this crescent (3, 4). DOWN 25. It helps to put one’s shirt on 
10. The dumb are possibly 1, This tiny volume is a record a number of horses (4). 
discovering somewhere to (6, 4). 26. It may be Mary or another 
9 talk (7). 2. Gold in the South Seas, git! (4). : 
11. It is authentic he was a freshly minted (3, 6). SET-SQUARE 
- murderer (4). 3. The cover is changed for ‘ 
T | 12. Snap lines may have sim- nothing (4). Solution to No. 65 
plicity (9). _ 4 They are short and simple, 
4 | 15. The girl in the couch is except for the rich (6). 
= censored. (6). 5. Islands for a man with more 
16. Try out the railway with the than one wife (8). 
chemist’s apparatus (4, 4). .6, Putting on a crown of gold 
5 19. Instruments needed to put in company with the people 
together an autocar in a (10). 
1 smash (8). : 7. Some of them can be 
20. The Communist these days declined (5). 
> looks back in amazement (6). 8. Produce a kid (4). 
22. Performed about six finales; 13. The flower for a fairy with a 
they must be split up (9). broken link between west 
24. Song of a beheaded black and east (10). 
girl (4). 14. Rowdiest part of the zoo ? PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 65 
27. Clot like a plot (7). (10). I. C. Gilchrist (London, S.E.23), 
29 28. Another name for Don and 17. To cure and mix paint (9). H. K. Trimnell (Cardiff), Patricia 
Mary (7). 18. Displays boy workers (8). MacNaught (London, S.W.10); 
PERSONAL PERSONAL—continued PERSONAL—continued BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 
BED -sitting room & board W.8 in exch. "THE authentic background to the current WINTER Holidays: our 1953/54 Winter SEPTEMBER Penguins out To-day—Vir= 
“New Statesman booklet with new ideas for Winter ginia Woolf—Between the Acts; Rex 


for help with school girl daughter of 
professional woman. Afternoons & part 
week-ends. Box 1827. 


SOciaAL worker and administrator (m), 33, 
trained and widely experienced home and 
abroad, available short/medium-period tasks, 
now and for future. Languages. Excellent 
refs. London based but not tied. Box 1825. 





correspondence about 
a National Theatre is contained in “ The 
Making of a National Theatre,” by the late 
Geoffrey Whitworth, C.B.E. It contains all 
the material necessary for an informed judge- 
ment. Faber & Faber. 25s. 


IOLIN tuition by Joseph Segal (Flesch- 
Busch Method). 3 Wycombe Gdns. N.W ll. 








OME tuition (woman student) required 

for young boy, 73 years, for few hours 
weekly. Kindly write—70 Apsley House, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


ORTABLE typewriter offered free to de- 
serving writer or researcher. Claim with 
reasons to Box 1820. 


STATISTICS: Tuition by ex 


Hons. graduate. North London. 


“ PP OPOLSKI'S Chronicle ” on Confer- 
ences? Get it at Foyles’ traditional 
print-shop window. 


WANTED, studio flat; will consider any- 
thing reas., impeccable refs. Box 2031. _ 








rienced 
x 1816. 

















- ACADEMY House,” where University 

and Professional people, far from home, 
may live in a friendly atmosphere. There are 
opportunities for studying English, French 
and Russian, for enjoyment of musical even- 
ings and discussions. Please contact the Secre- 
tary, “‘ Academy House,” 24 Kensington Park 
Gardens, London; W.11. Tel. PARK 7379. 





U pair. Surrey, wanted domesticated girl, 
+X fond of children, to help in house, cook- 
ing, etc. Own bedsittingroom, generous free 
time incl. most weekends. Box 2072. 


THE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and to Reservists. 


D°£s anyone wish to travel to Italy by car 
mid-October? Box 2050. 








CAN we dance colours? Experimental 
course, Oct. 9-11, Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. 





-_ U Pair.”’ We arrange 3-12 months’ stay 

France, French Morocco, Switzerland, 
Italy, Sweden, Denmark, for educated young 
giris willing help with children. Easy house- 
work, pocket money. Send S.A.E. Educ. 
Touring Service, 10 Exhibition Rd., S.W.7. 


LA>Y¥. (26) Teaching Diploma, musical, 
wishes learn/assist organisation educ. 
programs children /adults. B.B.C. Box 1948. 


BACKWARD ‘Child. Classes & treatment in 
Marylebone for handicapped children of 
all ages. Partics.: Dr. 


ona Rolfe, Ph.D., 
Fiat 1, 27 Holland Park, W.11. Park 8300. 


AEN with cultural interests and Zionist 


sympathies are invited to join The Lon- 
don Jewish Society. Box 1859. 


ED. French teacher gives grammar/con- 
‘4 versation lessons. London area. Box 1686. 


YOUNG graduate, possessing great gift 
with boys, offers his services as tutor/ 
companion ‘evenings/week-ends. Moderate 
fees. Box 1815. 


‘VERSES to order for (almost) any occasion. 
Moderate charges. Allan M. Laing, 1 
Wavertree Nook Rd., Liverpool, 15. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL treatment on private 
consultant ‘ines. Partics. from Sec., Lon- 
don Centre for Psychotherapy, 11b Dryden 
Chambers, 119 Oxford St., London, W.1. 


























HANDWRITING expertly analysed for. 
Character, Aptitudes., Abilities, etc.,. by 
graphologist 30 yrs.’ standing. Dds. Box 2089. 





GERMAN & French taught by cert. Lan- 
guage mistress. "Phone: BAY. 5916. 


YOUNG Parisienne teaches French. Results 
guaranteed. Box 2118 


IF you live on the 59 or 159 bus route or 
North of the Marylebone Road, you will 
probably find it as convenient to come to 30 
Abbey Gardens, N.W.8, to be phot aphed 
by Anthony Panting. I still take chil > or 
grown-ups, at home, and my new telephone 
number is MAI. 3200. Finders take messages. 


PHP HUMPHREYS, Psychologist, 69 
Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
KENsington 8042. 


VIENNESE lady wishes to exchange Ger- 
man conversation for English or French. 
Box 2091. 


KINGSTON Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. “ The 
home of modern Nature Cure.” Illus- 
trated brochure gladly sent on request. 


NEVER buy a picture without first seeing 
our lists. Box 1541. 


ROBERT George Miles, Psychologist, 70 
Belsize Park Gdns., N.W.3. PRI. 6982. 


AE: Enjoy a pleasant evening learning to 
paint in oils or watercolours by academi- 
cally qualified exhibiting artists. Beginners are 
helped through early phase of drawing and 
painting. A richly romaine capeeeeee made 
easily available in artists’ West End studio. 
Reasonable terms. Box 140. 


WRITE for Profit in Spare Time. The 
Ideal Hobby. Send 2 d. stamp for 
“ Subjects that Sell To-day ” (a special bulle- 
tin) and_informative prospectus. Regent _ In- 
stitute (D/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WELL-KNOWN composer has a few vacan- 
_ cies for private lessons in all aspects of 
musical theory iti 






































; composition, orchestration, 
appreciation, etc. Apply Christian Darnton, 
VICtoria 6971. Fees by arrangement. 


RENCH taught conversationally _ by 

thoroughly experienced Parisian. Henri 

Bernot, 7 Gwynn House, Lower Sloane Street, 
S$.W.1. (SLO. 3851.) 


GUITAR lessons. Technique /Theory /Har- 
mony. Few vacs. Chesnakov. FLA. 4354. 


PSXCHOLOGIST. Mrs. Phyllis Perlow, 89 
Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2400. 


‘OUR “ Seit ” can make saleable MSS. No 
Sales-No Fees tuition. Free N2 “‘ Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success” from B.A. 
School of Successful Writing, Ltd., 124 New 
Bond St., London, W.1. 


IN Cases of Fatigue and physical debility try 
Nerve Manipulation. A reintegrating 
treatment, stimulating and invigorating. The 
Nerve Centre, 1° Bentinck Street, London, 
W.1. WELbeck 9600. Ask for brochure. 
LAY the Guitar .at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. 
Join beginners’ group with Anna Gar- 
field-Howe and her guitars, Oct.. 2-4. 
NGEISH, Tuition by- prof. writer. Ex- 
pert, original, individual. PAR. 6309. 


BAKER St. School of Dancing (97). . Priv. 
lessns/classes Balirm. dancing. WEL. 4841. 
































Sports, Southern Sunshine Holidays, Christ- 
mas and Week-end Parties and Social Events, 
is available now. Free copy on request. Strat- 
ford week-end parties, Gct. 2 and 16. Erna 
Low, 47 (NS) Old Brompton Road, London, 
S.W.7. KEN. 0911 and 9225. 


HAYE you asked yet for your copy of 
Rambiers’ Winter Sports programme? 
If not do so now. It tells you of ski-ing 
plans, both for parties and for ople who 
want to go independently, in Norway and 
Yugoslavia end in all the good ski-ing coun- 
tries in between. Cost is from £24 7s. 6d 
for a fortnight. Ramblers’ Association Ser- 
vices, 48(A5) Park Road, N.W.1. 


LAST Minute Continental Holidays. Not 
mass-produced but individually ar- 
ranged. From £16, ten days, Paris and all 
Countries: Business & Holiday Travel, Ltd., 
Room 111, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. Whitehall 4114/5. 


RAPE Harvest in Italy: Rome, Sorrento, 

Amalfi, Capri. October 3, 16 days 
£60 7s. 6d. (2nd rail continent). Escorted. 
Christmas in Rome. Eleven day Air Tour 
with 5 days in the Eternal City and 5 in Capri 
and Naples (excursion to Pompeii). Com- 
pletely inclusive, 79. guineas. Escorted. All- 
ways Travel Service, 17, Sicilian Avenue, 
London, W.C.1. ‘Cha. 6436/7. 


ISION corrected. Sight improved without 

glasses. Qualified Bates Practitioner. 
Michael Ronan, 25 Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
S.W.7. WES. 3945. 

















APPOINTMENTS for practising speeches, 
lectures, acting with tape recorder. Write 
C. Seven, 4 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


P<. Out by rail—back by air! Students’ ski 
party leaves for Obergurg! December Sth, 
returning 20th. 6,500 feet—bags of snow. 
3lgns. including ski and instruction. Also 
parties to Bretaye and Obergurgl leaving 
December 19th for Christmas and the New 
Year. Apply to Harold Ingham, 15 St. John’s 
Rd., Harrow. arrow 1040. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


a ‘THE Linguist,” the language paper for 

experts and inners, includes 
“Typical Conversations” in five languages, 
Pages for. Practice, “‘ Translator’s Commen- 
tary,” Competitions and articles. 1s. monthly 
from newsagents, or 13s. yearly, including 
ys to any country, from The Linguist, 
0 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


* EALTHY Childhood” by Jessie R. 
Thomson. ‘‘Commonsense and sincer- 
ity”"—A. S. Neill. | “ unreservedly 
recommended.”—Daily Mail. By post 8s. 
from the Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 
OOKS wanted. Highest prices paid for 
pre-war books by popular authors. Up to 
half published price for recent novels in fine 
condition. Selected titles of Reprint Society & 
Readers’ Union. Private libraries purchased. 
Berger & Tims, Fiction Lib: Service, 159 
Victoria St., W.1. Phone VICtoria 9827. 


“ INTIMACY,” by Jean Paul Sartre “ leaves 

Lady. Chatterley’s Lover asleep at the 
post”.—Punch. 12s: 6d. post free from In- 
terest Books, 145 Evering Rd., N.16. Lists 6d. 


IMRODS, The Only Book Hunters solely 

engaged in tracing Out-of-Print & Scarce 
Books. nd your “ wants” list to Nimrods, 
8 Quick Street, London, N.1 

ERMAN Literature bought & sold. Con- 

tinental Book Supply, 24 Whitechurch 
Lane, E.l1—by appointment only. MOU. 1482. 
































Warner—Greeks and Trojans; The Spectator 
Crossword Puzzle Book; James Norman 
The Night Walkers; Erle Stanley Gardner— 
The Case of the Stuttering Bishop (2s. each); 
Men of Mathematics—E. T. Bell (2 vols.) 
each 2s. 6d.); Gerard Manley Hopkins:* 
Poems and Prose—Selected by W. H. Gard? 
ner (2s. 6d.); Stendhal: Scarlet and Black—* 
Trans. by M. R. B. Shaw (3s. 6d.); Animal’ 
in Staffordshire Pottery—B. Rackham & PS 
Jeremy (Ss.); Puffin Books—A Moor of* 
Spain—Richard Parker (2s.); How Planes 
Fly—Sydney E. Veale & “ Wren” (2s. 6d.). 
For full list of books please write Penguin 
Books Ltd., Dept. NS, 
Middx. American readers write Penguin’ 
Books Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 2 
“ PIRTH Control To-day,” by Dr. Marie, 

Stopes. 4s. 108 Whitfield St., W.1. 
L: SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet Street. Central 

3907. Books bought in any quantity,. 
Libraries purchased. Standard sets. Good; 
technical books also required. 











AMERICAN Magazines by yearly postal 
subscription. National  * Magazine, 
47s. 6d.; Life (Int.), 57s 6d.; Popular Me- 


chanics, 32s.; Popular Eporsaraghey, 36s.; Com- 
plete Price List free. Thomas & Co. (N.S.N.) 
111 Buchanan St., Blackpool. 


ERMAN books in 7 rooms: Libris, 383 
Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030. 


Books of every kind bought. Social- 
economic literature specially. Hammer- 
smith Bookshop, W.6. RIV. 6807. 


DEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & &. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. W.14. FUL. 7924. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


e SE comprendre, c’est la paix.” The Lin- 

guists’ Club, , London’s _ International 
Centre, 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, for con- 
versation and tuition im_ foreign languages. 
Continental Snack Bar. ’Phone SLO. 9595. 


A CENTRAL Meeting Place: rendezvous 
for players and playgoers; regular seasons 
of plays and late-night intimate revues; 
licensed till midnight; lounge; food counter. 
Mem. details: Irving Theatre Club, 17 Irving 
St., Leic. Sq. WHI. 8657, 3678. 


"THE Continental Club for conversation and 
tuition in foreign languages every Tues- 
day evening from 8 p.m. 15 Baker St., W.1. 
Enquiries, ring Secretary, MEA. 3012. 


UAKERISM. Information respecting the 

Faith and Practice of the 
Society ot Friends free on application to 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. 
DUREX gloves and all rubber 

appliances sent on by registered rer 
Send for our free price list now. ier 
tag, 34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. 






































DUPLICATING paper, white quarto. Five © 


reams 42s. 6d. Envelopes 34in. x 6in., 
Manilla lls. 9d., white 16s. 9d. per 1,000. 
Carr. pd. Reductions for quantity. Samples. 
W.S.S., Ltd., Malmesbury, Wilts. 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


7TREYARNON, Cornwall. Modern cottage, 
superb site, unspoilt: bay. 4 bed., elec., 
profitable letting.. £3,500. Box 2035. 


DEVON. Two old fishermen’s cottages 
uniquely modernised as one. rms., 
mains, min. shops, overlkg. harbour, and such 
a view! £2,950, wr impeccably furnished, 
£3,350. Oversteps Cottage, Brixham. 














Harmondsworth, ; 


Religious 


surgical 
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ACCOMMODATION—continued 





The nara ah of persons answering these 
advertisements must — 4 
res ie of the Ministry 


uled Employment "Agency if th appli 
cant is @ — aged 1 ao : 
woman 18-59 telus unless he or she, 


sone of the Notificarion of 


cueieeteh, os well ao wane. 

ca cae oak’ tov vents oun 

qualification in social science would 

Vantage, but is not essential Salary ‘opt 
Ge me experience 

cations. Applics. 


Sheffield 10, as so0n as possible, from whom 

further particulars can be obtained if reqd. 
Home, R 

Approved, Schoo 


tn art inv or the pst of Be 








son appoin must 
to undertake | Housemistress duties and 


ea a ee 
on or 
Say Sit Seinen. Sacks 
le is 3 to a 
be ualifi- 
rience of selected ¢a ane tes. 
cour af lvls living al 
An out Bronte of pare & 








Council of Social Service for Stoke- 
sacivon io North Staffordshire invites 








Tar. 





reception work Bs ‘eedlene and some ae 


LbamRee ” 





> 


a 


HAPPIE, Limited, 
Animal "Food Manufacturers, 
— of a woman graduate 


tke el Economics 
take field and office 


of Melton Mowbray, 


Lar 


& 


and Statistics, to under- 
control of a National Re- 
A_ sound - ye wont og ot 
seatintics is essential. 


2S |; 


2 


and many outside ogg gl a 


22 


Higher if qualifications b 
3 nual increments to Spaximum £1,330 per 
annum. san Hou, W. 


se, 
” within a week. "For seeantote- 


+ me “* 
BF. B's 


nm - 
staff Statistician. Salary not less than £540 
pond annum, plus bonus and a op gene we 
Application forms and fur- 
oo -- may be obtained from: TH Per- 
sonnel 


g. 


Te 





4, 


oa. 








oe - ) 


RADUATE. master 
) 7. for See school. 


za 





HILDREN’ S Homes. 
Mothers, resident, wanted — interesting 
work with boys and girls aged 3-15 years. 
Training or previous experience desirable but 
Minimum salary £25 a month 
less valuation of a. 
rooms and good pouieys 


Cais Serti 





lement requires Koala 
“hte Apply to the 
28 Commercial St. 





(male) uired for large 
Peek tech Club eae London. 


to type and keep accounts essential. 


mately £450 p.a. Applications 
of age, exper., ey —t. 


—o Old P 
H “Na 8 











estimonials to Mrs. 
i, Fellows "Rd., N.W.3. 
vege oy exporters S.W.1. district, req. 
experien ledge 
and aptitude technical subjects. Pos- 


t and work abroad. State 
salary reqd. Box 2148. 


ANAGING Director of Export Company 
Shorthand Typist = intelli- 





Tae 





‘GCE E Cordinary level 
to . (0 
ee neg 2% 
applicants should possess a university 











essional examinations, 
sufficient practical i 
tr Prac 


iets sup 0 £9. st. Stephen's 
. Full Ministry St., 
at (D.22), ‘Adastral House, London, 





crs -typist = 
ny F oe organisation. 








to 
for domestic side of 
and HORTHAND-Typis, experienced, required 
S*y tional Marriage oo 


oe 
ne ny 
— 








Seats when 1 Apply Secretary, Otter- 
Hall Cg 


S for the Best Jobs! and 
take such a personal interest in you too 


vertising, Architects, » 

ne Se Ree, Se Seeeeee yeees 
$ Burnett Bureau St., 
» and see for yourself! GER. S911. 








TELLA a Bie 15 Strand, bf 
SS tier ses. perm. and . Type- 











Beh yee young man (28), varied com- 
ing experience, secks 
position ~ bog he m may use his initiative, in- 
telligence and give loyal service, hard work 
in return for adequate remuneration 
scope for advancement. Married, no children. 
Naturalised British Subject. Willing travel or 
reside U.K., Continent or Canada. Box 1853. 
REIGNER (32, m.) speaking Spanish, 
French, some English, would like job in 
London or neighbourhood, as valet, butler, 
etc., in sm. family, Household exp. Box 1698. 
OLICITOR (38), qualified 1938, sound 
general exp., sks. post involving ————. 
responsibility. London/Surrey. Box 196: 
XPERIENCED secretary free ey 
ARC. 1765/MOU. 1701. 
LAY secretary, literary, social welfare, 
administrative Ne 1 Domesticated, 
own typewriter. Bow 1926. 
SCAPED teacher i) seeks manual or 
mental occupn. Driving lic. Box 2059. 
FS: young, int., wants resp. bey Cam- 
bridge. Jennie Stewart. Box 2159. 


WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


O you seek a stay in attractive cottage with 
D LJ gitden, beau beautiful walks and Continental 





























it 40 miles from London 
s Pits tf — Cottage, Clovelly 
dhead. Tel. 548. 





"THERE: 'S only one way to rest. Get away 
from home and the odd jobs. Have 
breakfast in bed, good food, and deep sleep, 
and fresh air at Kathleen Batten’s Hotel, Old 
Plaw Hatch, ng | ad Nr. East Grin- 
stead. Sharpthorne 1 a. 


Country Club offers accommodation, 
Pe aye grounds Surrey Hills, private 

, tennis court, extensive views, easy reach 
— resorts, comfortable house, friendly 
cosmopolitan atmosphere, h. 
rooms, television, club licence, 
Anglo-French cuisine, car meets trains by re- 
west Dorking North; week-ends Friday 
Soar Monday breakfast 60s. Moxley Club, 
Holmbury St. Mary, Surrey. Abinger 2177. 


XFORD 8 miles. Croft House, Burcot, 
- = . Autumn holidays, Winter 
residen g, Tennis, — A.A., 
R.A.C, eet. "Clifton Hampden 232 


COUNTRY Guest House on Gok Herts- 
Essex border, 27 miles London, offers 
ideal autumn holidays with good food and 

comfort. Chantry Mead tfield Heath, 
Nr. Bishop’s S Stortfor & Miatheld Heath 263. j 


SALCOMBE, S. Devon. Tides Reach Hotel. 
On the edge of a sandy beach with boats, 

, safe bathing and glorious walks. Mod. 
comforts; farm produce; good f & wine. 
Open Easter to mid-Oct. 10-l4gns. Tel. 
288. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


UIET guest house in lovely Cotswold 

valley welcomes people of all nationalities; 
unspoilt country; home-grown produce, 
5-7gns. Finlayson, Steanbridge, Nr. Stroud, 
Glos. (Tel.: Painswick 2312). 


EDINBURGH, West End. Mod. Atholl 
Hotel, 16 Rothesay Place, 3. CEN. 4871. 


UCKS. The “Tapping House” Hotel, 

Great Missenden, a charming and thor- 
oughly comfortable XVIth-century house in 
the lovely Chiltern Hills, just 1 hr. from Lon- 
don. All bedrooms h. & c. and cent. ~ heneds 
excellent food; pleasant garden. Tel. 516. 


| of Wight Guest House, own beach, 
safe sea bathing, 23 acres (5 — for 
nudismn). H. & C., electric light, indoor sani- 
tation, fresh-water pool. Reduced terms 
m. Brochure (stamp) from 
Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, LW. 





























VERY well-furn. self-contd. 1st floor flat, 2 
rooms, tiled kit., tiny hall, box-room, 


own tel Use Ee. £4 10s. Please 
ring teleptone. PRI. 0' 


ACH. offers anor. rm. flat nr. Hy. Pk. 
Use ph., din.-kit., &c. Reas. aon 2187. 


Diped-tane a Jewish couple offer pleasant 
bed-sitting rm. in ultra modern & lift, 
-» use of kitchen, telephone, etc.; Pa lady 

ee Hampstead Heath area. Box 2168. 


FURNISHED flat available Oct. 1 for 9 
months. 1 double, 1 single bed-room, 2 
conoptien. sunny balcony kit., frig., bath., 
Gasfires & all-night fire. Sgns. HAM. 
5991, 10 min. Oxford Circ. 1 min. bus. 
SMALL furnished self-contained flat (for 2 
only) near Notting Hill, offered at £2 
per week in exchange help eve: 
with light housework & girl 9. x 1826. 


IGHGATE Woods: Divan room, 2gns. 
Refs. exchanged. TUDor 8207 after 6. 


O let. Well-furnished sitting-room, bed- 

room & kitchen on own first floor. Use 
bathroom ym 4 Suitable single lady. 
50 Ciarendon Rd., 11. View by appt. Park 
7350. 34gns. p.w. 


Pp®. 4339. Large divan-sitting room. All 
conven. Suit bus. couple/2 students. 


Sut business man: quiet, well-furnished 
room in private house nr. Sloane Square. 

66s. wkly.,"includg. service, light, heat, baths, 
good breakfast. o other meals. Refs. reqd. 
Phone FLA. 1050. 


NY: 2. Very nice sgle. bed-sit. room, 45s. 
incl. all convens. WIL. 1644. 
M22: terms to congenial lady. wag 3 aa 
offer bd. res. S.W. Lon. Box 2036. 
FURNISHED room, kitchen, bath. Rerenn 
Pk. area, 3rd floor, to let in agg exchange 
occasional cooking, etc. Box 188 
ARGE furnished bed-sitter, newly 
decorared house, concealed basin, service. 
Quiet -¥ — Swiss Cottage and bean 


Rd., £3 3s. Maida Vale 2962 or 2496, 


[RoE tunny B/S. room, bathrm. z priv. 
garage, for prof. gentleman. Cent. htg. 














afternoon 





























Const h.w. Ckg. facils. Serv. £3 10s. 
wkly. Modernised period — tel. Bays- 
water. Refs. reqd. Box 208 





FURN. flat suitable 1 or 2 Ssainan women 
in fresh air of Surrey but only 30 mins. 
Victoria /Charing Cross. om including hot 
water and service. Box 2 


Der ‘OR wishes to te spacious Nott- 
ing Hill flat, low rent, for moderate-sized 
flat in —— or Stamford Hill area. Phone 
AMH. 
YOuNG — couple seek s/c un- 
furnished flat. N.-N.W. Phone HIL. 5197. 
"THREE prof. women require part-fur. or 
unfur. accom. Victoria district. Possi- 
bility exchange flat Harrow Hill. Box 206]. 
(CONGENITAL young woman reqs. bed-sit. 
Central heating prefd. West End. Max 
£3 10s. GER. 8506, or BAY. 4769. (wk.-end). 
Ls -S.E. Stud. sks. quiet unfurn. accom. 
don. Give help if reqd. Box 2094. 
reqs. nea comf. accom. Hamp./ 
‘aoe areas. Perm. Mod. rent. Box 2095. 
PROFESSIONAL family seek modern un- 
furn. flat, 3/4 rooms, Fond ae 
Road or Central London. ee buy F 
ARN. 7251 after 7 or Box 2142 


WANTED: Studio alternative accom. Lon- 

don for violin teaching purposes. Box 2104. 
USINESS-woman reqs. bed-sitter with 
kit’ette. Central tai. Box 2167. 
































‘TH Continental, (recommended by Labour 
Pty.) St. Leonards-on-Sea. Hastings 4571. 


YNs. a4 with piano reqs. fe “a 
Central Lon. Low terms. Box 219 





Li Guide to Britain’s recommended 
Village Inns, Hotels, ~—— Guesthouses 
—the Bide-a-While Boo 3s. 6d., postage 





U: .K. Sponsor seeks furnished flat for young 
American couple studying one year in 
London. 


ag mg early October. W. or 











2d. from N. S. Hilton, 45 Fleet St., “tyleemmy. S.W. area. Box 2 
GREEK Rest. White eo pag St., SCHOOLS 
W.1. MUS. 2187. Open till 10 p.m. NEWS Sherw 1 School, Epsom, parent 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 





ASHLEY Court, 7 Leinster Square, W.2. 
Phone BAY. 4253. Lux. serv. rooms, 
bed, breakfast, dinner optional. Moderate. 
K*yts Private Hotel, 29 West Cromwell 
S.W.5. FRO. 1000. All cons. 
12s. Bays, 6d. B. & B., wkly. terms arrgd. 


A BRIGHT hotel (close Marble Arch), 
White Park, > Lancaster Gate, W.2 (Pad. 
8406); "a hones, restaurant, porters, 
from 17s. ily, and breakfast. 
a wIeED. well furn., sgle. rm., use kit., 
bath, c.h.w., gas, bed-lin., milk-’frig., 
£2 15s. incl. Long let only. MAI. 5267. 
<—or for young people & students, 


a ~ Fscsraai Bed & break- 
Pl, share. LAD. 














ogressive and co-educational, ' 
part nn ildren to explore their world 
and master its skills with friendly co-opera-: 

tion rather than authoritarian pressure from 
staff and parents. We welcome enquiries 
from parents of genuinely Progressive out- 
look who wish to take an active interest in 
the development of their children. i 


ge a Nursery School & Kindergarten, 
Golders Green. Mrs. A. Magid, 7 Elm- 
croft Ave, N.W.11 (MEA. 2525). Fully 
trained staff, large garden, sunny rooms. 


READERS’ MARKET 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th 
loth 


edn., green c » decent condition, £9; 
Ultra Violet Ray Lamp, original Hanau, as 














new, offer near £20; Spanish conversation 
course, Linguaphone records, books—excel- 
lent condi £7 10s.; Linguaphone— 





NICELY eckied aor mpeg room with 
adjoining kitch 

(musical) house. Linen and urenel 's provided; 
Own meters; suit. business gentleman (20 mins. 
Waterloo). £3 a a Denmark Avenue, 
S.W.19. WIM. 


URNISHED room. Mod. flat, all con: 

£2 per wk. inc. Chiswick area. ” Box 1794. 
‘WO comf. oa rooms, bus. ladies, 
reasonable. Maida Vale. CUN. 7586. . 














best offer, or would exchange for German. 
ANTED: Handbook Marxism; Trotsky’s 
History; French Linguaphone; Baby 
Grand, maximum S5ft. 
Send no money or goods in reply to one 

advertisements, but write first to N.S. & N 
Readers’ Market, ae Py ser mentioning 
advertisement and details (separate letter = 

each item). Charges under this heading, 2s 


first word, 10d. a word after, including for- 
warding replies. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


LECTURE COURSES, etc.—continued 





"THEATRE Royal, Stratford, E.15. MAR. 
1075. Tues.-Fri. 7.45, Sats. 6 & 8.30. 
Sunday, members only, 7. 45. Theatre Work- 
shop in “Uncle Vanya.” 


ARTS: 3 “TEM 3334. 7 (ex. Mon.), ), St. . Sun, 
» Mau ham’ s comedy “ Penelope.” 





ee real ingen News Chronicle. Mens. 
NITY Theatre (EUS. 5391.) “ The 
Rosenbergs.” Weds.-Suns. 7.30, Mems. 
2s. 6d. p.a. Admission 2s. 6d.-5Ss. 6d. 


[RYING, Leicester Sq. WHI. 8657. Evgs. 
(ex. Mon.), 10.30, Sun., 9.30. ‘‘ Sing for 
Your Supper,” a topical Revue produced by 
Bryan Blackburn. Lic. till midnt. Mems. Ss. 


VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Until Seot. 
27: Edwige Feuillére in “ Olivia’ (X). 

From Sept. 28: Becker’s “‘ Edward & -Caro- 

line ”’ (A). 
EOPLE’S Pal. ADV. 3520. Sun., Sept. 27, 
7.30, “‘ Passionelle”’ (X) (French). 


“CHILDHOOD of Maxim — 








of Maxim Gorki” is 

lst October Show, 7.30 of Hammer- 
smith Film Society. New Season’s ten shows 
include “Les Enfants du Punto, | Molti 
Sogni,” ‘‘ Stagecoach,”’ “* The “eye ”” Sub- 
scription 15s. Guest Tickets 2s. 6d. (advance 
only). Apply Town Hall, W.6 (RIV. 6011.) 


CALA Theatre. Soviet films, * “ Moussorg- 
sky,” “Nature Reserve,” ‘“‘ Miraculous 
Bell.’ Mon., Sept. 28, Pi Tkts. 2s., 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 7s. 6d,, from Ed. 
Cttee., B.S.F.S., 36 Spencer St., E.C.1, or 
Scala Box Office, Charlotte St., W.1. 


(CELEBRATION Chinese People’ s Republic; 
Again! At the Scala Theatre, Octobe: 

7.30, that famous Chinese film ‘‘ White Haired 
Girl.” Tickets ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., 
7s. 6d., from Education Committee, Britain- 
China Friendship Association, 228 Grays Inn 
Road, W.C.1. TER. 2522. 


PECKHAM Film Society. Ge. 1. 736. 
Co-op. Hall, Rye Lane, ‘“‘ Council of the 
Gods.” Detls. : J. Best, 14 Comport Green, 
N. ‘Addington, Surrey. 


LEWISHAM Film Society. Lee 7803. Uni- 
tarian Church, next Central Library. Sat., 























Sept. 26, 7.15. 6d Childhcod of Maxim | Gorky.” 
[LFORD New Pes Film Soc. (VAL. $406). 
“ Earth” (U.S.S.R.), full supporting prog. 


Sun., Sept. 27, 7.30, Ilford Town Hall. 


COULSDON and Purley Film Society. Par- 
ticulars from Secretary, 1 Spencer Rd., 
South Croydon. 


HE Condemned Village.” Humorous 

—Dramatic—New German film, and 

J. Elton: ‘Germany To-day,” Hamp- 

as Town Hall, Wed., Se t. 30, 8. ls. 6d. 
g- by Hampstead Peace jouncil. 


DANG, African Music Soc. Sept. 26, 
S.U., 13 Chelsea Embankment. 7.30- 
11.30. Hick Life with “ The Quavers.” 2s. 6d. 


“A FRO-West Indian Socy., 245 Harrow Rd., 
W.2. Sat., 26th, 7- li. 30, Grand Ball, 
Sunday 27th, 7 p.m. ‘lect. Counc. M. Hus- 
ton, “ The Racial Problems of South Africa.” 


Awe: Party, Sat., Sept. 26, 2.30-7. 
Films, puppets, conjurer, ventriloquist, 
side-shows. ts. 2s. 6d., children Is. 
Broadlands Road, N.6. B.S.F.S. 





























_ CONCERTS 


@ERIES of Chamber Concerts. Queen Mary 

Hall Music Club presents on Wed., Sept. 

30, 7.30, Adolian String Quartet. Quartets by 

Mozart, Schubert, Bliss. Reserved seats 4s., 

2s. 6d., and Progs. from Box Off., Y.W.C.A., 

Central Club, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
US. 7512. : 








EXHIBITIONS 


ANYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints 
on show daily, 11 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 
Illustrated catalogue 1s. post free. 





EXHIBITIONS —continued 
Elgg Gallery. Paintings by Matthew 
A_ Retrospective Exhibition. 


Gein oa October 18. Week-days, 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Suns., 2 p.m. to 6 p.m.. Free. 


RENOIR. Arts COuncil Exhibition. Tate 
Gallery. Open until Oct. 25. Monday 
to Saturday 10-6. Sunday 2-6. Admission 1s. 


| Reman Gallery, 17-18 Dover St., W.1. 
Parallel of Life and Art Indications of a 
new visual order. Daily 11-6. Closed Sun- 
days. Until October 17. 


IMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St., W.1. 
Recent Oils by Hugh Mackinnom. 
Sculpture by Ampon. 


IXTEEN “One Man Shows” Sepiember 

10-October 3. 10-5 except Sundays, R.B.A. 
Gallery, — St., S.W.1 (Off Haymarket). 
Admission 1s. 


ERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies Street, W.1. 
Abstract Art of Early Cultures. Daily 
10-6, Sat. 10-1. 


BRIGHTON. Royal Pavilion. The State 
Apartments and King’s Private Apart- 
ments with Regency furniture and works of 
art. Open daily 10 to 7 including Sundays. 


OtTway McCannell. 30 paintings, etc., at 
Group Exhibition, Suffolk St. alleries. 


GALERIE Apollinaire, 3 Litchfield Saree 

Charing X Road, W.C.2. Paintings ~~ 
Jacqueline Mills. Sept. 15 to October 5. 11- 
including Saturdays. 


ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. Redouté Roses & New Picasso 
Lithographs, 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. 


BEAUx Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, W.1. 
Paintings by Sickert. Paintings, Drawings, 
ard Sculpture by Halina Korn. 


WHITECHAPEL Art Gallery. John Martin 
1789-1854 Paintings and Drawings. Daily 
11-6, Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. 



































= 9 herd fer sige y for Voluntary Work 
To-day,” Dr, Gertrude Willoughby, 
Lectarer in Social Science, L.S.E., Chairman 
The Dowager Marchioness of Reading. 
Alliance Hall, Westminster. 7 p.m. ber 
2. Refreshments from 6.30 p.m, Also 
Autumn ——- on Voluntary Work: Lec- 
tures by «specialists on work in yore 4 
hospital and prison services; for the aged; in 
clibs, etc. For particulars apply to the 
Sec., Fawcett Society, 50 Tufion St., $.W.1 


Ce Overseas—Miss Margaret 

Digb; y, O.B.E., Horace: Plunkett Founda- 
tion, ‘Co-operation in Jsrael.”” Swedenborg 
Hall, Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1, September 29, 
7.30 p.m. Frec. ‘London’ 0-operative 
Societies’ Joint Education Committee. 


L° ONDON Jewish Gradiates’ Association. 
“Talking of Music.” Those taking part 
will be: Felix Aprahamian, Sunday Times 
Record Critic; Francis Shagrin, composer and 
conductor; Noel Mewton-Wood, pianist, and 
Walter Goehr, conductor. Arts ‘Theatre Club, 
Great Newport St, W.C.2. Mon., Sept. 28, 
at 8 p.m. Visitors 2s. 


HY not enter Politics? Join Hampstead 
Parliament, Britain’s liveliest debating 
society. Sittings every Wednesday, 8.15, 
Hampstead Sg Hall (opposite oS ge Park 
Tube Station). Beginning Octobe Details 
write Secretary, 29 Platts Lane, WT. 3. 


ANNIVERSARY of the Chinese People’s 
Republic—Conway Hall, Sept. 30, 30, 
Celebration meeting. “‘ The Winnowing Fan.’ 
Chinese songs by London Youth Choir. Marie 
Pritt, J. B. Figgins. Admission 1s. From 
Brit. China Friendship Assoc., 228. Grays Inn 
Road, W.C.1. TER. 2522. 


JUNIOR Discussion Geone, t South Place 
Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., W.C.1._ Friday, Sep. 25, 7,15 p.m, 
Miss W. A. Elkin, “* Penal Reform.” 


























Meo Swiss Prints and Drawings. Arts 
- Gallery, 4 St. James’s Sa. ‘§ 
Mons., Weds., Fri 

ae sp Mo. 6; Tues. & Thurs., 10-8. Adm. tes. 


REA, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
Josef Herman. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


ARE You Coming to Hear Lord Derby, Miss 
Margaret Rawlings, Canon C. B. Mortlock, 
Mr. Walter Elliot, Mr. Gillie Potter and Mr. 
Maurice Winnick? They will all be at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, at 7.30 p.m., on 
Monday, September 28, discussing competitive 
television. Admission is free. Popular Tele- 

Bucking = ar 


vision Association, 78, 
London, S.W.1. Telephone ABBey 44 


"Aa FOLKLORIST in Portugal.’ a 
odney Gallop Memorial _ Lecture. 
Ss ore Mrs. Rodney Gallop. Singer: Eve 
Maxwell Lyte. In the Chair: Marcus Cheke, 
C.V.O. Friday, October 2, 7.30 p.m., at The 
English Folk Dance & Son: Society Cecil 
Sharp House, 2 Regent’s Park Road, “N.W.1. 
(Buses 74, 3, 53; Camden Town Tube Sta- 
tion.) Admission Free. Programme of other 
Lectures and Recitals available from Cecil 
Sharp House. 
INSTITUTE of Contemporary Arts, 17 
Dover St., W.1. On Sunday, Sept. 27, at 
8.15. Discussion. Words and Music in 
Drama. George Devine and Roberto Gerhard. 
In collaboration with the Pegasus Theatre 
Society. Members 2s. Guests 3s. 


NSTITUTE of Contemporary ~ A: Arts, 17 17 

er St., W.1. On Thursday, Oct. 1, 
at re is. Illustrated Lecture by Professor 
Wittkower on Sculpture and the Spectator. 
Members 2s. Guests 3s. 

















QOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday Mornings 
at 11 o'clock. Sep. 27. Dr. W. E. 


ANGUAGE Tuition Centre >. School of 
Foreign Languages and School‘o of 


for Foreign eee 63 Oxford Se. 3 ve f 


Tel. Gerrard 8531-2. 
— in oe and a 
lessons; beginners and all grades. I 
Daily Classes in English and Sontnal 
Cambridge Univ. Certificate, 


All Foreign Languages - Py 


hort or Lo 





‘ANOVER School of Modern Languages, guages 
H All languages, English for Fore 
Intensive Courses. Day & Evening C 


ae odation eis not. 
ccomm - icniness ano 
W.1. GRO. 7 i “So 





FOREIGN seer Coaching at alh_ 
standards daily 9 a.m.-9 a London 
ommend 5 ee tkay aie rinces Street, 


‘YOMPLETE _ Secretarial 





Training and 


shorter courses for -graduates or older © 


gudents at Davies’s, White Lodge, 2 jadi 
. 14. Telephone: PARK 446 —_ 


HORTHAND, typewriting, commercial 
subjects. Complete crses. Special shthnd 
speed classes. Mod. fees. Hall, 502 Grand 

Bidgs., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2 "WHI. $39 


STAL tuition for Gen. Cant. of Rios 
(Lond., Oxf., Camb., ee ke London 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., L . De 
grees; Law Exams., etc. Low P ao ” Prog. 
ctus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
ept. VH92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894), 


es oe “yo School of Modern Dance, 
, Regents Pk., N.W.1. GUL 
6822 Chaat for Amateurs, Children. Creat. 
method of teaching. Term comm. Sept. 
BR4ZIERS Park School of Integrative 
” Social Research. Send card for Autumn. 
List of Courses and Conferences; also. for 
details of Research Communications, ° from 
the Warden, Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. 


EX2ERT Tuition in interpretation and*tech- 




















D., F.R.S.E., “The Spur of Fame.” 
Questions after lecture. Adm. free. ne gael 
Music Concerts recommence October 4 


ILES Malleson. My Visit to Souee w & 
Leningrad, Aug., 1953. ee 





Gordon 
—— Wed., Sept. 30, 7.30 p.m. —. 

6d. (students. & S.C.R. Is.). ‘S.C.R., 
Bo Square, W.8. 


ERNAU Hall on “ Indian Dancing, 

Ancient and Modern.” Friday, Oct. 2. 

at 8.15 p.m. All welcome. No collection. 

London Branch Indian Institute of Culture, 
62 Queen’s Gardens, W.2. 


OCIETY for Sex Education & Guidance. 

“ Sex Sop Society, ”” Dr. Eustace Chesser. 

Wed 30, 7 p.m., Conway 
Hall. Admiotion free. 


RACIAL Unity. Mon., Sept. > ee Ie p.m., 
at 32 Tavistock Sq. Mrs. Little opens 
discussion on ‘“‘ The Fight against Racialism 
in Britain.” All welcome. 
BUDDHIST Society. First pubtic demon- 
stration of Cha-no-yu, The Japanese Tea 
Ceremony, Wed., Sept. 30, at 7.30 p.m., 
Bedford College, "Regent's Park, N.W.1, by 
Mrs. agg hairman : Mr. Christmas 
Humphreys, who will give introductory talk. 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 




















OLDSMITH’S College, New Cross, 
S.E.14. TIDeway 2266. Evening classes 
begin Sept. 28. University Diplomas,:Psycho- 
logy, Philosophy, Archeology, _ Physical 
Principles of Mathematics, Heraldry, 





FTER Margate. “Tribune” Mass Meeting, 
Seymour Hall, London, W.1. Monday, 
October 5 at 7.30 p.m. Chairman: J. P. W. 
Mallalieu. Speakers: Barbara Castle, Dick 





EFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
French and British Paintings. Daily 10- 
5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


Re Gallery, 40-41 Burlington Arcade, 
Drawings by Constantin Guys, 
Pissarro, Pascin. 10 10-5.30 p.m. Sats. 10-1 p.m. 


REDFERN Gallery. 20 Cork Street, W.1. 
Recent paintings ay Adrian Heath; new 

drawings by Donald Friend; Mediterranean 

watercolours by Thallia ont and Original 

—. by Jaques Larage jours 10-6. Sat. 
0-1. Exhibition closes Oct. 








WELLCOME Historical "asia Miedical Museum, 
28 Portman Leere, W.1. Exhibitions: 
Medicine under Three Queens—Elizabeth I 
Anne, Victoria; Medicine of Aboriginal 
People; in the British Commonwealth. ly 
(Sun. exc.) 10-5. Adm. free. 


HANOVER | GALLERY, 32a St. George St., 
W.1. Paintings by Gertrude Schweitzer. 
Sculpture by F Fiore r de | Henriquez. Till : r.; 
BEN Uri Gallery, 14 Portman St., W.1. 
——a by Blond. Mon.-Fri., 10-5. 
Sun. 2-5 ntil October 17. 
[TRYING Galleries, Irving St., Leicester 
Square. Oil Paintings by Margaret Wilson 
ot ennifer Rope. Until September 30. 














NTERTAINING at Home” in Party 
mood. House & Garden keeps open 
house at its Decoration Centre, 16 Grafton 
Street, W.1. Rooms arranged as settings for 
entertaining, with furnishings and equipment 
1 can buy in the shops. gS from Sept. 
1; weekdays 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Free. 





Cre ,» Tom a Tan Yn age ig Harold 
Wilson. » ‘Tickets ery 6d., from 
~) “ Tribune,” 222 eunalk foam. W.C.2. 


“ CHEKHOV and His Work,” David ) Magar 
shack, BE Tues., Sept. 29, 8. 
Aberdare Gdns., N.W.6. Hampstead B.S.F. S 


JUNIOR Discussion Group, s South Place 
Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., W.C.1. Friday, Oct. 2, 7. 15 p.m. A. 
Espantoso, “ Spain as an Ally.’ 


EN 4 Reid (London Corr., Hindustan Times). 

Visit to Soviet Central Asia, Aug., 
1953" ¥ Thurs., 1, 7.30 p.m. Adm. 
ls. 6d. (students & SCR. is). SCR.14 
Kensington Square, W.8. 


S¥AMI Ghanananda at Caxton Hall (nr. 
ames’s) on Thursday, Oct. 1 at 7.30: 
id the Universe Arise?” All welc. 


rORLD Moser sen a & World Organ- 

ization ’’—Conference_ at Braziers, 

wi Oxon, Oct. 16-23; includes “ Bert 
Taylor Memorial Meeting.” 





























PACIFIST Universalist Service, 3.15 p.m., 
Sunday, September 27, at Denison House, 





296 Vauxhall Bridge Rd. Near Victoria 
Station. Discourse, ose Edwards: ‘“* With- 
out Nationality.’’ 

Lectures 


Bag nag Lodge of Theosophists : 
Suns. 7 p.m., 62 Queen's Gdns., W.2. 
"THE Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 

S.W.1. October 3 at 6 p.m. M. Paul 
Guimezanes~ (Alliance 





Francaise): “‘La 


gravure et sa technique: de-ses origines 4 nos 
avec projections. 


jours 





English for Foreigners, Languages, Music. 
180 courses. Prospectus from Warden. 


Mosier College, 61 Westminster Bridge 

S.E.1. New session opens Sept. 
28. otis lectures and classes for men 
and women. Politics, Economics, History, 
Current Affairs, English Language and Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, Psychology, Science, Music, 
Theatre School, Art, Languages, eee 
Training, Fencing, Ballet & Folk Danci 
Chess. Fees from 12s. 6d. a year. De ils 
from Sec. (Wat. 6872). 


HE Art of the Playwright,” a course of 
lectures by Stephen Joseph commencing 
Oct. 6. Details 52 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. 


D0 parttim Secretarial School. Three months’ 
-time course (afternoons) in Shorthand 
'ypewriting, starts Sept. 28. . Evening 
‘ostal cone. a: 92 
Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. MUS. -7379. 


Pegg ony ig aaa Secesearial Train- 

Expert advice on careers. Individual 
ax Good posts found for all qualified 
students. Courses for Political, ‘ospital, 
Hotel and Library work; Journalism, A ver- 
tising, Languages and "Foreign Shorthands 
and in Management; als> in English for 
Foreign Students. Intensive training for 














gualteaes. —-. ——. ce 
and day pendingss. ember 
29. Apply J. W. cae ke M1 A. re antab.), 


St. Godric’s Secretarial an 2 Arkwright 
Rd., NW.3. HAM. 5986. 


TOucs- typing and/or Pinan’ s — 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 

FENSIVE Secretarial Traini 

Also —— classes 


writ 
Sw xt KEN. Narre REN. it 1806. 








(Greasy. 
FE a: and /type- 












nique of pianoforte pla - ee 
Method, Tanya Polunin L.R.A BAY: 
HE K 


ston School of Pianofort (Les. 

chetizky Method). 

ove po Hor at Kensington “Studio * 
mmark Ave., Wimbledon. WIM. 


CONTINENTAL Musical fakioe a 
K. Muller Taylor, L.R.A. * Laureat du 
Conservatoire de Paris (1949). Victoria Col- 
lege of —- 158 Helland Park Ave., W.11. 
PARK 46 














SIRS T CLASS piano teacher, Professor of 
the Vienna Academy, accepts beginners &. 
advanced pupiis. EUS. 3466, ext. 63. - 


BALLET, Russian Method. Patricia Spalding . 
from Markova-Dolin Ballet, etc. Daily 
classes at Dinely’s Studios, W.1. Baker 
Stn Professtonals/amateurs/children. BAY. 
1587. 1 Salem Mansions, W.2 


~——“TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS _ 


MBS: . Jolly wil will type or “ng Fa it for you. 

















Cross Rd., W.C.2. 
5588 oe 8640. 
SAME-DAY duplicating. Lene 106 
Kensington High St. WES. 5206 
YPING and Duplicatin; by Bool 
MSS., Plays, Testim Metto- 
7 pu Bi 


io Typewriting Office 
incoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. CHA. te 


OMPETENT. Typewriting Service 
MSS., etc. Moderate’ fees. = 28, 


-BBEY Secretarial Bureau, 

House, Victoria St., S.W. 1 (ABB. 377, 
First-class typing. Rapid duplicati ‘ 
colours), circularising, theses, testimonials, ete. 


HAZEL Porteous will type Rg 7a 
vel, Play or Technical * 

highly. recom. by prominent 

ng 79 9 Hamilton Rd., Felixstowe, Suffolk, 


ECRETARIAL Aunts for all types of 
Secretarial Services, rthand ‘ype 
etc, Literary and commercial typing, lupli-. 














cating, etc. Four-day service for any 

MS. Special rates for students and societies. 
501/2 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
W.C.2. WHitehali 6411/2. 


PUSS Th /aping/vereetin report- 
ing efficient and express service. 
Sane” ‘telephone BAY. 1786. 


FIRST-Class Des “5 = /Typin 
tarial se. vice. ies, 33 35 Hscaang 
Road, N.19. ARC ts xt. 1. 


ILDRED Sa Tetsechine Theses, 
Novels, Plays, Film Scripts, Scientific, 
MSS.., etc., copies by intelligent typists — 
personal su upervision. Careful checking. Ger: 
man, French, Latin work done. 7 days servicl 
for MSS. of any jength, ° 7 meg 24-he. 
Duplicating service. urst Terrace, 
London, N.W.6. Mat 


"THE Hampstead Seorsiaclar eee Efficient 
work by intelligent typists. ——— 

ing, speedy service. hours for duplicatin 
Translations. Mod. oa 2a Downshir 
Hill, London, N.W.3. . 8879. 


‘JEAN McDougall for typing, transla 
24 hour duplicating service. 31 Smee 
Church St., London, W.8. 2 
5 oes 
per line (average 6 meee. Box No. ts. on 
yment essential. Press Tues. State latest 
date acceptable. Great Turnstile, 
W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 


More Classified Adverts. on Pages 358 and 0 
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